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“Oh, the Reverend Luke, he come to town 
With his co't tails snappin’ up and down; 
And the Moosehorn maids all hollered, * Oh, 
An elder should not act out so!’ ”’ 


T WASN’T at all nice of 

Rotheus Ware, village 
cobbler satirist-in- 
general, to compose that 
song and give it to the 
boys of Moosehorn to 
sing. He had sinned be- 
fore that. He had said that the union 
meeting-house was like the conerete side- 
walk that Follansby’s fool invented—* hot 
weather made it run.” But the pleas- 
antry that forever “ cooked” Wag Ware 
with the women of Moosehorn was this: 
“The old maids of this place set out a 
fresh elder every season and pick him 
before he blossoms.” It is no wonder 
that Rotheus Ware was left to peg bro- 
gans and mend harness; women’s foot- 
gear was sent to the shire town to be 
stitehed and half-soled. 


The women run the union echureh so- 
ciety of Moosehorn—shame to the unre- 
generate men! The old meeting-house, 
through whose eracks the winter winds 
play #olian harp melodies, is not suit- 
able for women to sit in during the cold 
spell. Budding young clergymen are eas- 
ily toled into the country in the vacation 
season; and the profits of ice cream festi- 
vals and lawn parties go quite a way 
toward paying the salary of a temporary 
“supply.” And if, in the past, budding 
parsons have proved susceptible in Moose- 
horn, well—who minds the facetiousness 
of such as Rotheus Ware, anyway? 

Rev Luke Thornton found that the 
express train did not stop at Moose- 
horn. With such meekness as he could 
muster, being still young and of hot 
blood, he obeyed the curt command of the 
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train conductor and got off at the shire 
town. He sat down to wait for a local 
train that was so late no one cared 
to make any predictions regarding it. 
Three men were lifting a handear onto 
the rails. 

“How far are you going?” asked Rev 
Luke, vague hope stirring his soul. 

“ Moosehorn,” grunted one of the’men, 
with a railroad employee’s caution about 
giving out too much information. 

“Will you take me for a passenger? 
I have only my traveling bag.” 

The man, his hand on the brakebeam, 
and ready to climb on board the ear, 
turned and looked the volunteer over. 
The sight of six feet of young manhood 
checked the refusal that his scowl hinted 
at. 

“Tf you’re willin’ to work your pas- 
sage for the five miles, climb aboard that 
left-hand corner,” he said ungraciously; 
“but it isn’t dude play nor a drummer’s 
vaeation.” It was plain that the uneleri- 
eal suit of gray did not suggest the 
“ cloth.” 

“T think that a fellow who has played 
center on a football team for three years, 
and holds his eollege record for hammer 
throwing, can do at least one-quarter of 
the work on that ear,” retorted the young 
man in not exactly the meek tone that 
age-mellowed associations of the pulpit 
would have suggested. He stowed his 
bag under the bars and took his place. 

The section boss, preparing solace and 
sustenance for the journey, gnawed at a 
black plug of tobacco and winked sol- 
emnly at his mates. 

“T’ve understood that about all these 
colleges do nowadays is work up muscle,” 
he drawled. “ Well, catch a holt and 
make believe you are footballin’ it!” 

Before they had elanked out the first 
mile, the Reverend Luke was perfectly 
aware that his associates were loafing on 
him. They were glancing at each other 
with sly, side grins, and the boss was 
singing a tune to the dip of the handle- 
bars. He did not act like a man who 
was breaking his back with labor. 

Pumping a handear up-grade is man’s 
work. The man behind has but a nar- 
row space in which to stand and has no 
support to cling to if he releases the 
handle. The back and leg muscles of a 
man unused to the work soon feel the 
strain of the unwonted exercise. But the 
volunteer passenger set his teeth and 
pulled up and thrust down bravely. 

“ Any time you get tired step into the 
parlor car and rest,” suggested the hu- 
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morous boss. “ Which way do you throw 
a hammer in college, straight up or 
around in a circle?” 

The new pastor of the union society of 
Moosehorn realized that he had been 
guilty of some rather boyish boasting. 
He did not reply. He was reflecting that 
this pretense on the part of the three and 
their shirking of the labor might make 
a good illustration for the sermon on 
“Burdens” that he was preparing. He 
fixed his eyes on the ragged coat of the 
man in front of him and kept pumping. 

“Tt’s down grade now for the mile into 
Moosehorn,” said the boss at last. “ But 
don’t let go of your handle, Mister Ham- 
mer man, or you'll fall off and play 
bounce the football on the ties.” 

The handle began to bob faster and 
faster. It seemed to the Reverend Luke 
that he could feel his stiffening museles 
squeak in their sheaths. All at once 
the man in front shouted, “ There’s a 
deer on the track in the eut ahead. Lash 
into it, boys! Let’s run him down!” 

At first the clergyman, summoning his 
desperate resolution not to quit, was able 
to keep pace with the danee of the bar. 
Finally he found himself out of tune, so 
to speak. The up-thrust came too 
quickly and near drove his elbows out 
of joint. Or the down-pull found him 
lifting and nearly yanked off his head. 
Twice his teeth clicked together so sav- 
agely that he almost bit his tongue off. 
He did not look up to see the deer, 
though the shouts of the men informed 
him that it was seampering ahead along 
the ties. He felt like something dismem- 
hered—something that was being slatted 
wildly in a gale on a clothesline. He had 
exhausted his strength in that back-break- 
ing pull up the grade. He made no more 
pretense at labor. The other three men 
were now propelling the car and were 
using their fresh muscle for the purpose 
of “shaking out” their passenger. He 
would have fallen off if he had released 
the handle. But to hang to it was as 
nerve-racking as to cling to a charged 
wire. He knew that at last they rushed 
past a platform on which many women 
were standing. He gota glimpse of many 
white dresses. The men with him were 
yelling wildly, but he heard feminine ejac- 
ulations as they rattled past. Then the 
boss forced a_ leather-covered brake 
against the flange of a wheel and they 
stopped so suddenly that the Reverend 
Luke doubled forward limply over his 
bar and tumbled off upon the ground. 

“Moosehorn! All change!” shouted 
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the boss. “ You didn’t tell me back there 
what way you throwed that hammer in 
college 

The clergyman struggled up, secured 
his bag and started back along the track 
toward the station. He did not dare to 
reply to this practical joker. He felt 
that he still had strength enough to cuff 
his ears, and realized that he was near 
doing it in full view of his future parish- 
joners. He glanced at the gathering on 
the platform and it oceurred to him that 
they were probably waiting for that de- 


layed local train—and for him. His 
impulse was to take that train and 
keep on. But what he did do was very 


manly and entirely characteristic of Rev 
Luke Thornton’s straightforwardness. He 
wiped the perspiration from his face and 
walked upon the station platform and in- 
troduced himself to the first elderly 
woman he met. She stared at him, looked 
up the track in the direction in which the 
overdue train should come and _ then 
gazed past him to the section house where 
the three men were guffawing at certain 
memories. Other women, most of them 
young women, crowded around the elderly 
one. 

“T could get no satisfaction regarding 
my train,” he said, “and so I took the 
only other conveyance there was in sight 
—an undignified onc, I will admit.” 

“But — but —the shouting — the — the 
boisterousness, the rude language, when 
the car went past the station here,” pro- 
tested the lady. 

“T assure you I was not shouting, nor 
did T notice what the others were shout- 
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ing,” declared the new clergyman stiffly. 
“T was otherwise engaged.” 

Rotheus Ware, who was present as a 
spectator at the ever-memorable reception 
of the Reverend Luke Thornton, related 
that for a few minutes “it looked as 
though consignees was goin’ to turn 
goods back to shippers. Seemed like 
they’d ordered one minister, cut, gored 
and biased accordin’ to latest patterns, 
and some one had got parcels mixed and 
had sent ’em a tight-rope, high-trapeze 
performer. But they finally took him, 
and got round him in a buneh and made 
faces at Bunk Davis, the boss of the 
section, and earried off their prize to 
old Ossian Jipson’s, where he’s goin’ to 
board this summer, and I see him througi: 
the parlor window an hour later settin’ 
on the haireloth sofy and lookin’ at 
stereograph views, whilst Mis’ Jipson 
was prinkin’ out the supper table with 
every kind of cake and plum preserve 
she could find in the but’ry. So I guess 
he’s located. But Bunk Davis is tellin’ 
round that he lied and said he wasn’t no 
minister, and took a chaw of terbacker 
and swore all the way up Foster’s grade 
because the old car pumped so hard ”— 
the last sentence exemplifying how that 
foul bird, Rumor, gives preliminary flut- 
ter of her wings when she is about to 
soar in flight! Always have unkind stor- 
ies been told about other transient clergy- 
men in Moosehorn, but the Reverend Luke 
Thornton’s singular method of arrival 


provoked an unusual crop of slanders. 
In the end, however, the humor of the 
thine won out. 


Yes, as much the humor 


“* He sat down to wait for a local train that was so late no one cared to make any predictions regarding it” 
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“** My little feller, Pat,’ he said softly, a ring of the freemasonry of bogined in his 


tones, 
of the thing as the young minister’s per- 
sonality, winning as that was. 

It lasted old Ossian for a joke until 
the Reverend Luke grew a bit restive. 

“Mother ain’t liked you quite as well 
as she has some of the rest of the sup- 
pliers,” said Mr Jipson, to his wife’s 
unutterable discomposure, “ because, bein’ 
smooth-faced, you ain’t give her any 
chance to trot out her best piece of chiny, 
and that’s the pink and gold mustache 
eup she keeps for the elders. But I like 
ye ’eause I’ll never get done laughin’ 
about that handear ride.” 

Probably Rev Mr Thornton would have 
received this tri-daily jest with more equa- 
nimity if he had only realized that the 
embarrassed Mr Jipson was employing 
it to break the ice of the first few mo- 
ments after grace at table. Mr Jipson 
used to confess to his intimates that it 
took him about a week to get wonted to 
having an elder in the house. So, in 
course of time, Mr Jipson having become 
“wonted,” ceased to profess admiration 
on the basis of the handear episode. 


we'll adopt each other for the summer. Call me Brother 


Not so with the Presson boy! On 
account of Mr Jipson’s infirmities of 
age the Presson boy did the chores. 

“T live over there where the eupo- 
low’s on the barn,” he announced to the 
Reverend Luke, promptly striking up 
acquaintance on the first morning. “I 
don’t see why they eall it eupo-low when 
it’s up so high. Nor I don’t see what the 
wimmen’s all jawin’ about ’eause you 
come in on a handear. Gee! but I'd 
ruther ride on a handear than on a pull- 
man, palace, parlor sleepin’ ear. I know 
a feller down on the Rocky Slide section 
that the boss lets ride. But old Bunk is 
too ugly. I don’t believe what he said 
about you down to the store last night— 
that you swore on the way up and chawed 
terbacker. No, s’r, and my sister Allene 
don’t believe it either. Say. you ought 
to know Allene. She’s a good feller. 
Some of them wimmen is still jawin’ 
about that handear. Allene didn’t jaw— 
and she belongs to the Tags, too.” 

“The what?” demanded the new min- 
ister. 
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“Oh, sho! Get out! You know. All 
the good-lookers that’s new elders know 
when they get here,” declared the Presson 
boy, wrinkling his snub nose humorously 
and glancing the aforesaid new elder up 
and down. Then he rattled on. 

“ Allene didn’t jaw about the handear. 
She says she’s glad to see one minister 
that’s got a spirit of git-up-and-git about 
him and is willin’ to help himself and 
jon’t think it’s his place to set on a 
throne and let wimmen wait and tend on 
him. Say, you ought to know Allene! 
But Till bet you’ve got muscle. Bunk 
says so. Says he ’n’ Sime and Ben let 
you pump old Suke Green—that’s the 
handear—all the way up the four-mile 
grade, and when they see that you could 
do it and wa’n’t makin’ a holler, same’s 
most dudes would, they even sagged on 
the handles, and you kept her boomin’ 
right along. Say, that Bunk he’s an old 
devil—seuse me, that’s swearin’, and it 
ain’t right to swear before an elder.” 

“Tt’s all right this time,” replied the 
Reverend Luke, squaring his jaws and 
snapping his gray eyes. 

“Til bet you could lick ’em all three 
if you wanted to—and wasn’t a minister. 
I told Bunk he’d better look out how he 
went round lyin’ about you. And my 
sister Allene—and she belongs to the 
Tags, too—she said she hoped you’d take 
Bunk and Sime and rap their old heads 
together.” 

“Did your sister say that?” demanded 
the clergyman, and the Presson boy looked 
up at him squarely and declared: “ No, 
she didn’t. But, you see, when I get to 
talkin’ about Allene it seems as though I 
ean’t help sayin’ for her just what she 
ought to say. I tell you, she’s a good 
feller! And T’ll bet she thinks a lot of 
things even if she don’t say ’em—'eause 
girls can’t say all they think. Yes, s’r, 
I’ll bet she thinks you’re the best of any 
that the Tags have tagged so far, and 
’'m goin’ to make her say so before I 
get done. You're the only one I’ve made 
friends with. I want to go to college, 
too, and be an athlete. Tell me what 
you’ve done. I'll bet old Bunk didn’t tell 
it straight.” 

“What’s your name?” demanded the 
Reverend Luke, determined to do a little 
quizzing for himself. 

“Presson. The boys eall me ‘ Pat.’ ” 

“But. what does your—well, your sis- 
ter Allene, eall you?” 

“Tt ain’t a good name, and TI don’t like 
it, and I wish my grandfather had been 
in hackenny.” The boy’s face was flushed 
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and his tone was bitter, but the indigna- 
tion faded out of his countenance under 
the reproachful regard of the minister. 
“Well, it’s Consetena, if you’ve got to 
have it! But it sounds just like that 
wind-bag thing they play on, and I’d just 
as soon be called ‘ Jew’s-harp.’ Some of 
the fellers did call me that till I licked 
’em. Oh, well, you needn’t look at me 
like that! I'll bet when you was a kid 
and boys sassed you about your grand- 
father’s name and other things that you 
eouldn’t help and that wa’n’t any fault 
of yours, you just doubled up your fists 
and—well, what’s muscle and grit for, 
anyway? TI like folks with musele. And 
that was before you was an elder—only 
just a boy that wouldn’t be put on! 
Now didn’t you lick boys that sassed 
you?” 

The Reverend Luke turned his eyes 
away and gazed down into a meadow 
where a mowing machine was “ ehurring ” 
mellowly. He did not reply. 

“T thought so,” remarked the sagacious 
Presson boy. “T don’t blame you. My 
sister Allene wouldn’t blame you, even 
if she is a Tag—but she ain’t like the 
rest. say that much!” 

“Look here, Pat ”’—the boy’s face soft- 
ened—“ IT want you to tell me what you 
mean by a ‘Tag.’ Answer smart!” It 
was not merely curiosity that prompted 
the inquiry. The Reverend Luke was 
willing to change the subject. 

“¢The Auxiliary Girls,’—it’s the ehureh 
society that gets up the ice cream feeds 
to pay the minister’s salary. But every- 
body ealls ’em by the other name. Course 
you know why!” 

“But I don’t.” 

The boy looked sharply at him for a 
little while and then put up a grimy 
hand, fingers spread like the ribs of a 
fan. 

“There’s been five that I remember of 
—one each year. First one Josie Dorr 
got.” He bent down one finger. “ She 
had her father’s Goddard buggy and 
took the minister ridin’ every evenin’. 
Others never had a show. Made ’em mad, 
T guess. After that it was arranged that 
all was to hold off at first and wateh 
him like they’d wateh a weather vane till 
he turned one way or another.” 

“Watch whom?” 


“Watch the elder. And when there 
wasn’t any mistakin’ which way he'd 


turned, all others but the one he’d turned 
to was to pull off and give her a clear 
field. And workin’ that way, they’ve 
nailed one every year. There’s Bana 
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Berry, Zenia Wade, Nell Terry and Alvis 
Lang. She got a light-complected one 
that didn’t have only muscle enough to 
finger a cornet, and he’d set and play it 
evenin’s till he pretty nigh drove this 
village crazy.” The grimy fingers were 
all down. “ My sister Allene said they 
was all a job lot and she wouldn’t take 
the gift of any 
one of ’em.” 
“Did your sis- 
ter say that?” 
Again the 
boy’s frank look 
met his apologet- 
ieally. “ No, come 
to think of it, I 
reckon I’m sayin’ 
that for her. But 
that’s just the 
way I felt about 
it, and I’ll bet she 
felt that way. 
There wasn’t one 
of ’em half good 
enough for her. 
You ought to 
know my sister. 
She she’ll 
never get married 
till I pick out 
her husband.” 
This time the 
boy did not wait 
for the peremp- 
tory demand. He 
grinned and fin- 
gered his pug 
nose. 
“Tm sayin’ 
that for her, too, 


but by gracious I At that moment the or ~ oxen turned and he saw 


mean it. There 

ain’t any man goin’ to lug my sister off 
till I’m willin’ for him to take her. I’ve 
said that to her right along, and she 
didn’t say no, and so I guess I’ve got a 
right to say that much for her just as 
though she said it.” 

“T am afraid,” protested the clergy- 
man, “that you’ll get your sister in a 
scrape some day by not dividing what 
she does really say from what you think 
she ought to say.” 

“Oh, if it should ever come to a pinch 
she’}] stand for it,” replied the boy calmly. 
“She’s too good a feller to throw me 
down. When I like anyone awful well 
I know just what they’re thinkin’. I 
can read their mind, yes, s’r, that’s what 
I can! Just see how I read yours about 


Bunk, and all the rest! That’s because - 


I like you.” 

“Look here, Pat,” cried the minister, 
apprehension wrinkling his brow, “ you 
just be careful how you go about saying 
things for me. I’m not your sister. I 
might not stand for it.” 

“My sister says I talk too much, re- 
turned the boy 
humbly and with 
evident contrite- 
ness. don’t 
mean to be fresh, 
Mr Thornton. 
Honest, I don’t! 
But when I like 
folks I want to 
talk right out to 
them. I don’t 
find such an aw- 
ful lot of folks to 
like in this world. 
Whilst I’ve been 
talkin’ to you IL 
ain’t thought 
about your: bein’ 
a minister and all 
that. I was think- 
in’ of what a lot 
of grit you had— 
old Bunk said 
that. You smiled 
at me just like I 
was a little broth- 
er of yours. I 
never had a big 
brother. My big 
sister has to be a 
good feller to me.” 
There was just 
the suspicion of a 
tear’s course along 
the freckled nose. 

The candor of Luke Thornton’s soul 
had been warmed from the first by the 
naiveté of this boy. He walked along 
and patted the thin shoulder under its 
gingham waist. “ My little feller, Pat,” 
he said softly, a ring of the freemasonry 
of boyhood in his tones, “ we'll adopt 
each other for the summer. Call me 
‘Brother Luke.’ ” 

“Father would hear of it and whale 
the ginger out of me for bein’ sassy,” 
protested the boy. 

“Then it shall be between us two— 
Brother Luke when we are alone.” 

“Say,” broke out the boy after a little 
pause, and he raised his face and stared 
wistfully at his new relative, “the rest of 
’em have come here without bein’ warned, 
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and they’ve been caught. Don’t you let 
‘+ you. They'll lay for you. I 
bet it’ll be Sarepta Orff that will try 
hardest. Mother says she’d marry a man 
even if he come down from the moon in 
a balloon. So I guess she won’t draw the 
line at that handear. You look out, 
Brother Luke. I’m warnin’ you. I know 
’em all, and they ain’t good enough for 
you.” 

“Tl look out,” smiled the new min- 
ister. 

“You might make believe—just make 
believe—court my sister, Allene,” sug- 
gested the small tactician. “She ain’t 
foolish like the rest of ’em—and if you 
say so I'll just drop her a word that 
you’re courtin’ her—just a little—so as 
to throw ’em off the track.” 

“Look here,” exclaimed the Reverend 
Luke, thoroughly alarmed, “if you ever 
whisper to anyone that you have men- 
tioned the young women of this place 
to me, I’ll say—well, I’ll say hard things 
about you, Pat, and you’ll lose my friend- 
ship, and I’ll not teach you to be an 
athlete. So now you hold those lips tight.” 
He pressed his fingers on the boy’s 
mouth, and then sent him away with a 
pat on the back. But the memory of 
the minister’s severe face lingered with 
the Presson boy. 

It is to the credit of the Reverend 
Luke’s natural ingenuousness that he did 
not allow himself to dwell on those singu- 
lar “confessions of an urchin.” He had 
pretty good understanding of the vagaries 
of youth and its little jealousies, and 
therefore he mentally discounted Pat’s 
hints of plots, and he met the ladies of 
his parish that week with such dignified 
graciousness and went into the pulpit of 
the union church on Sunday with such 
gracious dignity that those who dared to 
think longer of the handcar blushed for 
their own light thoughts. 

It had occurred to him several times 
during the week, simply as a matter of 
rather unimportant interest, that he had 
not seen among the church sisters who had 


-ealled at the Jipson’s, nor at the prelim- 


inary ice cream festival on the church 
lawn, the sister that the Presson boy had 
extolled so highly. He had allowed him- 
self to wonder vaguely, for he knew that 
she was the church organist. He saw her 
when he took his seat in the pulpit chair. 
As though fearful that he might not see 
her, a small boy who stood by the little 
door admitting to the pump-lever jabbed 
a thumb in her direction and grinned 
furtively. All backs except the minister’s 


were turned to the boy, and no one saw 
that sign of. mutual intelligence, but the 
Reverend Luke Thornton, severe in his 
black frock, felt distinctly annoyed. In 
his sensitive regard for the sacredness of 
his calling he regretted the lapse into 
boyishness that had made him so familiar 
with this new ally. 

At that moment the girl at the organ 
turned, and he saw her profile above the 
white bow of her hat ribbon. Even in 
the gloom of the old chureh he could see 
that it was a radiantly fair face. Out- 
lined as it was against the organ’s dark 
paneling, he noticed that the nose was the 
least bit tip-tilted, replica on dearer lines 
of the Presson boy’s unmistakable “ snub.” 

And then he relentlessly drew away his 
eyes and forgot the idols of earth. 

When the worshipers crowded about 
him at the end of the service, they declared 
warmly that he had preached a wonderful 
sermon. He remembered that he had 
been preaching straight at one calm but 
eager, listening face—the face of the girl 
at the organ. But that was according 
to the rule of his mentor at the theolog- 
ical school. “ Choose someone in the rear 
of the auditorium and pitch your voice 
at him,” was the rule. Why not at “ her” 
as well as at “him”? She did not come 
to him in the throng of the others that 
Sunday. He saw her gravely teaching 
her Sunday school elass of little ones. 
He saw her on the porch of the Presson 
home when he walked home with the Jip- 
sons. At sight of her brother in the 
organ loft he had remembered for one 
guilty moment that unspeakable “ warn- 
ing.” But now at sight of her he forgot 
that there were other maidens in Moose- 
horn. However, he did not stop to ana- 
lyze that peculiar condition of his mind. 

Mr Jipson had been a earpenter until 
rheumatism erooked his fingers so that 
they would not grasp hammer or chisel. 
The pride of his later performance was 
something that he called “a vittle whee- 
jee.” It consisted of three circular plat- 
forms, one above the other, each one 
smaller than the one below, and arranged 
to revolve on the base. The hearty edi- 
bles were set on the lower platform, the 
desserts on the next above and the “ chic- 
kle-fixin’s ” on the top shelf. Each person 
at table spun the contrivance to suit him- 
self and found each dish ready at hand. 

Mr Jipson beamed above the “ whee- 
jee” at Sunday dinner. His wife stared 
at him anxiously and appealingly. She 
understood what that erinkling smile pre- 
ceded. 
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“ Reminds me of the orxil’ry society of 
the union church, ever sence I’ve invented 
it,” declared Mr Jipson, spinning his pet 
that mutely proffered viands from the 
center of the table. 

“ Now, Ossian!” quavered Mrs Jipson. 

“ Widders on lower tier, old maids next, 
gals up atop! Whirl and take your 
pick,” persisted the jocular Mr Jipson. 

“T hope to land’s sakes the elder don’t 
know what you’re drivin’ at—and if he did 
know it would be all some of your make- 
up,” said Mrs Jipson, near to offended 
tears. “ There’s a time to be merry and 
a time to be gay, but it ain’t neither here 
nor now, nor on such serious topics as 
‘whom God hath joined together.’ Don’t 
you pay any attention to him, Mr Thorn- 
ton. And it ain’t so at all, even if such 
old rapseallions as Rote Ware have joked 
about it. It just came about because—” 

“Because it was a put-up job on el- 
ders,” insisted Mr Jipson cheerily. “ Wid- 
ders on first—” 

“Ossian!” Mrs Jipson’s voice was al- 
most a scream. “ You go ’long and eat 
your dinner!” 

And Mr Jipson hove a prodigious wink 
over the “ whee-jee” and obeyed, but not 
until he had chuckled, “ Wimmen adornin’, 
elders take warnin’.” 

And the Reverend Luke, eating his 
dinner, reflected on the precociousness of 
the Presson boy—and on the profile of 
the Presson boy’s sister. If people would 
insist on bringing those thoughts up be- 
fore his mind how could he help himself? 

But he reflected later, as he came and 
went in Moosehorn, that on one score he 
could help himself. He could so guard 
his tongue and his eyes that gossip must 
needs leave him alone. 

And yet, as he found himself keeping 
that guard, he hated himself as an insuf- 
ferable ass who felt that he needed to 
protect himself from ladies who seemed 
to vie with each other in making his sum- 
mer pleasant for him. 

Not a day passed without the presence 
of the Presson boy during the hour set 
aside for him. It was the minister’s ex- 
ercise hhour—and besides that he had 
insisted on taking the chores of the Jipson 
household upon his broad shoulders. His 
plea that he needed the work to keep his 
musele up had weight with Pat. But 
his argument that Pat should continue 
to receive the stipend secretly from him 
met with opposition at first. 

“Well, I'll take it,’ the boy agreed at 
last. “But I want you to know that I 


_ain’t takin’ it for myself. I wouldn’t 
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stand so high with you if you thought 
that. But the idea is, I’m workin’ at all 
these odd jobs to get money to buy a 
gold watch for my sister when she gets 
married. I’ve got most enough now.” 

“Ts she—she going to be married?” 
stammered the pastor. 

“Why, of course she’s goin’ to be 
married. You don’t think a good feller 
like my sister is goin’ to be throwed away 
to make an old maid like Sarepta Orff, 
do you? Sure, she’s goin’ to be married.” 

“When?” His tone was somber. 

“Oh, that ain’t settled.” 

“Who?” His tone was more somber. 

“ Wel-l-1,” drawled the boy, “I don’t 
know as I ought to tell you—not just 
yet. You see—” his keen eyes were 
studying the minister’s face. ‘“ You see, 
we're keepin’ it pretty secret, because—” 
his drawl and his deliberateness were 
maddening. The pastor’s face showed it. 
The boy stopped and looked at him with 
eareful scrutiny. 

“Say, my sister says she thinks it’s 
queer you ain’t made but one pasto-rial 
call at our house since you’ve been here, 
and it’s goin’ on two weeks,” blurted the 
boy, changing the subject with a sudden- 
ness that nigh took the Reverend Luke off 
his feet. 

“ You little—little rat!” roared the pas- 
tor in decidedly unpastoral heat, “ you 
are lying!” 

“There! That’s the way to talk when 
you’re mad,” said the Presson boy com- 
placently. “ You’ve got the right kind of 
ginger in you. No, she never said any 
such thing, but she keeps thinkin’ it.” 

“Don’t you dare to talk about your 
sister in any such fashion,” eried Rev Mr 
Thornton, now fairly in a rage. The 
boy’s face took on a beatific smile. 

“There, s’r! I told her just that. I 
told her that you’d stand up for her if 
anyone tried to talk about her or pick 
on her. You’re standin’ up for her just 
as I said you would. That’s why she’s 
kept away from you—and dodged you and 
didn’t act like a good feller when you 
made that pasto-rial call, and I was afraid 
you wouldn’t come again, and I told her 
so, and she cuffed my ears.” 

“You got what was coming to you,” 
said the minister slangily and savagely. 
“ What right have you to tell your sister 
what I would do, or what I wouldn’t do?” 

“ Oh, she thinks I’m makin’ it all up 
about you; that is, sometimes she does, and 
then sometimes she doesn’t exactly know 
—just the way I get you to guessin’ about 
her,” admitted the boy. “ What I think 
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you two better do,” he went on naively, 
“is get together and have a talk and 
straighten this thing all out. I ain’t 
meant to do anything wrong, Mr Thorn- 
ton, but I know so well what you think, 
and I know so well what she thinks, that 
sometimes it seems just as though you’d 
both said it. -I guess I’ve got too much 
imagination!” 

The Reverend’ Luke did not trust him- 
self to reply,. He merely glared. 

“ She don’t want you to think she’s like 
the rest of ’em. I reckon that’s why she’s 
so offish,” confided the brother. “ Why, 
some of them girls got to gigglin’ up to 
our house at choir rehearsal the other 
night, and you’d been here so long with- 
out lookin’ right or left at anyone in 
special that they was goin’ to draw lots 
for you—till my sister got mad and drove 
7?em home. But I wished they’d drawed 
lots and let me pick the numbers from the 
hat as they’d asked me to!” His tone 
was so suggestive that the minister asked 
in spite of himself, “ Why do you wish 
that?” 

“ Because I’d have worked that palmin’ 
trick you taught me, and I’d have had my 
sister draw you.” 

Again the pastor spoke in spite of 
himself. 

“But you said your sister was going 
to be married,” he stammered huskily. 

“ Oh, we ain’t picked out the man yet,” 
announced Pat in a manner quite off- 
hand. “It'll be somebody that I like, 
and so far as I go I’ve got him all picked 
out.” His shrewd gaze was searching the 
minister’s face. He saw the glow irra- 
diate the features that had been so sober 
and pale. He saw the happy flush of 
relief. He saw hope in the softening 
eyes that the minister hastily turned away. 
And he said calmly, “Oh, I know just 
what you’re thinkin’ about. I’ve known 
your mind all the time. I’ve told my 
sister more or less what you had in your 
mind, and I’d have got it all fixed sooner, 
but girls are such tetchy and fly-up crit- 


ters that you have to work ’em easy. I 
guess that some things I’ve said I’ve gone 
too far in, but it’s only because my imag- 
ination is—” 

The Reverend Luke seized the Presson 
boy by the arm and shook him. Then 
he raised his hand. It might have been 
in his mind to box his ears. But in the 
pert little face upraised to his, in the tilt 
of that nose and the light in the eyes, he 
saw the lineaments of the Presson’s boy’s 
sister—and he laid the hand gently 
against the boy’s cheek and bent and 
kissed his forehead. Then he whirled 
and started across the fields toward the 
barn with the “ cupo-low.” He was glad 
the dusk was falling. 

“You're just right to go,” called the 
boy after him. “You and her go to 
work and fix it all up straight, and what- 
ever is wrong on either side—why, just 
lay it all to me. I meant well, and that’s 
all I ean say.” 

“Was ever woman in this manner 
wooed?” muttered the Reverend Luke. 
And when the announcement of it all 
came out, it was agreed that woman never 
was—not in Moosehorn, to say the least. 
For the new elder chose his wife and won 
her “yes” before even Sarepta Orff had 
guessed that his loving gaze lrad singled 
her out. 

On that first evening, the first radiant, 
beautiful, star-sprinkled evening of their 
glorious understanding, Pat found them 
in the porch arbor and crept softly to 
them. 

“T’ve been thinkin’ it over out in the 
field,’ he whispered, “ and I guess I was 
pretty fresh, just as sister says I am 
most of the time, and not meanin’ to be, 
but only to make folks happy that ought 
to be happy. But I meant well, and you 
two was meant for each other!” 

There was a catch in his voice. They 
reached out and took him to themselves 
-—between them. 

“ Ain’t she a good feller, Brother 
Luke?” asked Pat, just as she kissed him. 
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The Passing of the Untrained Woman 


By Mary Bronson Hartt 


.T IS the fashion to boast 
) that all doors are swinging 
S wide before the feet of the 
woman worker of today. 
But it eseapes me if any- 
one has hitherto ealled at- 
tention to the faet that if 
doors are opening before her, doors are 
closing behind her, too. Forty years ago 
it was little enough that a woman thrown 
suddenly upon her own resources could 
do to earn her bread; but at least she 
was free to do that little without first 
taking a course in something and win- 
ning a diploma. Her situation was happy 
beside that of the untrained woman who 
in the cold light of the twentieth century 
goes out to seek her fortune. To her the 
world presents itself as a wilderness of 
blankly closed doors to none of which 
she possesses the passkey. 

What is true today is going to be 
infinitely true tomorrow and the day 
after. The movement for training began 
at the top with the learned professions. 
It has worked steadily down until already 
it has reached the lowest round but one 
of the industrial ladder. And it shows 
no sign of halting there. The day is 
not far off when the clerk as much as 
the college professor, the factory hand as 
surely as the physician, must show her 
vouchers of trained proficiency before she 
can hope to enter upon that race which 
is so emphatically to the swift. 

There can be no good in blinking facts 
—the untrained woman is doomed. In 
the great, rushing world of modern indus- 
try there is no longer any room for pren- 
tice hands. Woman has begged to be 
taken seriously, and she has her wish. 
Henceforth a pin-money wage will be the 
meed of those who play at self-support. 
But the woman who soberly means to 
earn her own living must prove herself 
worthy of her hire. The labor market 
is not philanthropic; it makes no con- 
eessions to sex. Either a woman must 
meet the hard, uncompromising conditions 
of suecess, or she must go under into that 
purgatory of the unskilled, where—how- 
ever the fact may be disguised—the wage 
is not a living wage and the worker is 
foredoomed to despair. 

Let us not be too dogmatic. There will 
always be untrained women who contrive 


to wrest a living out of this grudging old 
world. The woman of genius is an excep- 
tion to every rule. Women with capital 
or land and good business heads will go 
on enriching themselves by keeping board- 
ers or bees, raising mushrooms or raising 
bread. Doubtless a few favored girls 
will continue to extract a livelihood out 
of such elegant futilities as faney dust- 
ing, mending toys, and tending window 
boxes. And then there will always be 
the lucky women of the small towns who 
ean afford to snap their fingers at diplo- 
mas so long as they don’t venture into 
the great centers of the business world. 
The fact, however, remains unchanged 
that in the cities, where the richest chances 
lie, opportunities for untrained women 
wax fewer every day. 

See how the bars are going up on every 
hand. Note the professions. The high 
places in the schools are going to teach- 
ers with college training who have added 
to a college diploma that of a normal 
school, and to that by preference a sec- 
ond learned degree. Three years used to 
suffice to make a high-school girl into a 
woman physician; but forees are already 
at work which will make it impossible 
within the next few years for a student 
to enter any medical school of repute 
except through the gateway of college. 

Then there is the nursing profession. 
We have been wont to call a girl “ trained ” 
when she had been through the painful 
mill of the hospital. But now a demand 
arises for nurses trained outside that 
rough-and-ready school. Simmons col- 
lege, arguing that no woman ean be fitted 
for intelligent care of the sick by attend- 
ance upon a few lectures and an appren- 
ticeship in the wards, has inaugurated 
technical classes for nurses. For four 
months out of the year every nurse on 
the staff of the Massachusetts General 
and the Children’s hospital of Boston is 
excused from active duty and sent to 
apply herself to serious study at the tech- 
nieal college in the Fenway. 

Since somebody has conceived the no- 
tion, we may as well consider it settled 
that the trained nurse of the future is 
to be ultra-trained, adding some months 
of pure theoretical work to her practical 
experience in the wards. 

The new style private secretary is al- 
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ready an accomplished fact. Nobody 
need nowadays put up with the un- 
trained article—the nice, intelligent girl 
with a vagueness about punctuation and 
a neat style of penmanship—nor with the 
crude output of the ordinary commercial 
school. The modern secretary is the fin- 
ished product of some technical college 
like Simmons—a college in the broad 
sense of the word. She offers stenog- 
raphy and typewriting, of course. But 
more than that, she is hand-in-glove with 
half a dozen living languages and two 
or three dead ones. She is very much 
“up” in ancient, mediwval and modern 
history, to say nothing about current 
topies. She understands the care of pri- 
vate libraries, the ferreting out of elusive 
facts from books, and the keeping of 
compact and yet exhaustive notes. No 
more secretaryships for the untrained 
woman. Literary men, scientists and 
scholars have found the expert secretary 
an adroit tool ready to their hands. 

Come down into woman’s own realm 
and you shall find the enemy already in 
possession. The up-to-date, machine- 
made housekeeper is running, away with 
all the fattest “jobs.” Who wants an 
ordinary, benighted woman to manage his 
household when for the same money or a 
little more he can have the services of a 
domestic oracle who ean discourse with 
equal finality upon bacteriology in its 
relation to household sanitation, the diet 
of the business man in sickness and in 
health, or the most proper way to polish 
a bathtub? 

Personally, whoever did the rest, I 
should prefer the catering of an untrained 
woman. Domestic-economy menus are 
likely to taste of the footrule. They lack 
inspiration, they savor of pedantry. It 
is obvious that no cordon bleu ever came 
out of a domestic-science department. 
However, mere man cannot be expected 
to perceive the delicate distinction. He 
is naturally dazzled by a display of eru- 
dition. The graduate housekeeper will 
probably go on pushing experienced but 
diplomaless homemakers to the wall. 

As for the trained matron for insti- 
tutions, her conquest is already well-nigh 
eomplete. And no wonder! She begins 
by being a complete scientific housewife, 
economist, marketer, decorator, driller of 
servants, and the like; and to that she 
adds training in the foundation princi- 
ples of nursing, institutional psychology, 
and, if I may so phrase it, institutional 
architecture. By that I mean that in her 
technical college she has been trained in 


the anatomy of buildings, using a “ house- 
akin,” or dissectable house model pre- 
cisely as a physiologist uses a manikin. 
So that while she cannot herself draw up 
specifications, she is competent to over- 
look the preparation of plans for the big- 
gest kind of orphanage or other sort of 
model “home.” With such qualifications 
as these, is it to be wondered at that she 
is more than a match for those who go 
by the rushlight of nature? 

Time was when an untrained woman 
with a leaning toward benevolent work 
found her niche as pastor’s assistant in 
a city parish, or headworker in a social 
settlement, or social secretary in a great 
commercial concern. Tact, intelligence, 
and lots of ability for organization were 
requisite then. But now! There are 
schools for social workers whose students 
not only study the theory of sociology and 
scientifie philanthropy, but practice under 
the guidance of experts, working in social 
settlements and charitable institutions in 
the spirit in which a medical student 
walks the hospital. 

All this was to be expected, to be hoped 
for, in facet. It is the logical outeome 
of woman’s onslaught on the professions. 
She has chosen to match herself against 
man and she must inevitably level up to 
the requirements. 

It is a little more disconcerting to find 
the leveling process carried down into the 
realm of day labor. Ten years ago we 
should have opened our eyes widely 
enough at the notion that a girl needed 
training to become an operative in a fae- 
tory. Yet today it is a demonstrable fact 
that a wholly inexperienced girl can 
seareely get a chance to begin at any 
trade where skill is required. The intro- 
duction of power machinery has worked 
great changes. The factory is now too 
full, the pressure too great, for a fore- 
woman to bother with a kindergarten of 
prentice girls. Canneries, candy facto- 
ries, rubber works and mills where un- 
skilled labor is employed will still take 
in the “ green hand.” But, unfortunately, 
as students of labor conditions will tell 
you, the girl who in these days begins as 
a eash girl or an unskilled operative finds 
it well-nigh impossible to climb over into 
any skilled and respectably well-paid 
trade. A girl must get training at the 
outset, or else abandon herself to be a 
low-grade, half-starved worker for the 
rest of her industrial life. 

To meet this condition there are spring- 
ing up in Ameriean cities, as they have 
long ago sprung up abroad, trade schools 
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for girls. And the founding of trade 
schools is going, perforce, to stimulate 
still further the demand for trained work- 
ers, reducing to a minimum the chance 
for the unskilled. The situation in Boston 
is instructive. The Boston Trade School 
for Girls is turning out garment workers 
of a superior sort, girls accustomed to the 
roar and frightful speed of electric sew- 
ing machines, girls not merely prepared 
to do one kind of work, but able to handle 
a great variety of attachments, passing 
from curtain hemming to fancy collars, 
from tucking to fine work in infants’ 
dresses. Once let the supply of such 
versatile garment workers catch up with 
the demand, and who will put up with the 
bungling of a timid novice? 

So with the making of faetory hats. 
All the expensive apparatus in use at the 
Boston Trade School for Girls has been 
installed gratis by hat manufacturers, 
who are prepared to make any sacrifice 
to get trained hands. A few years more 
and the novice will meet with emphatic 
refusal when she seeks employment at 
sewing straw braid. 

Nor will she find a readier weleome in 
millinery shops and dressmakers’ estab- 
lishments. In times past prentices have 
been hospitably received in both, though 
upon starvation terms. But now the 
trade school is rapidly equipping assist- 
ants for dres makers and milliners—girls 
of fifteen or sixteen who have been 
brought up under the eye of experienced 
“trade” teachers, girls used to handling 
costly materials, versed in every detail of 
sewing, trimming, and finishing elaborate 
gowns or “swagger” hats. More than 
that, these girls have been taught to re- 
gard their trade in the light of an art, 
for they have been inducted into the 
theory of color combination and of cos- 
tume designing. Having once tried one 
of these handy and eager little assist- 
ants, no establishment is going to be 
patient with the blunders of a prentice 
girl. That door is shutting fast. 

And now they are training shop girls! 
The experiment was modestly made in 
Boston last season, and it met with the 
instant support of the great mercantile 
houses. Heads of departments, buyers, 
and even members of well-known dry- 
good firms, have freely given their serv- 
ices as lecturers before the class, speaking 
upon topies of which they have expert 
knowledge. Besides the mechanical de- 


tails of salesmanship and the care of 
stock, these abnormally intelligent young 
clerks are going to understand the psy- 
chology of their work, the artful manage- 
ment of customers and the ethics of the 
commercial life. Of course many years 
must elapse before there are enough of 
them to drive untrained clerks altogether 
from the field. But the graduate sales- 
women will take the cream of the posi- 
tions, leaving for raw hands the counters 
of the cheaper stores. A process has 
been set in motion which will go forward 
with relentless steadiness toward an end 
which it is not hard to foresee. 

Far be it from me to bemoan these 
facts. They mean progress. They mean 
better work, better workers, better work- 
ing conditions. They will bring good to 
everybody except the untrained woman. 

But what, in the meantime, is to become 
of her? The trade schools are only wait- 
ing for richer endowments in order to take 
from her even that which she has. They 
will train up women for faney cooking 
and baking whose nicely reasoned trade 
methods will drive the homemade putterer 
out of business. Their graduates will one 
day monopolize the specialties of sewing, 
like shirtwaist making and the produc- 
tion of fancy collars and infants’ layettes. 
They are planning a campaign in hair 
dressing, manicuring, chiropody and 
beauty doctoring which shall put the un- 
seientifie methods of so-called specialists 
to the blush. They are even reaching out 
after glove making. 

The modern mother’s helper (if she be 
not an upper servant) has kindergarten 
training to her eredit. Experts are at 
work reading aloud to invalids and telling 
fairy tales to other people’s children. 
The scientific sewer from Pratt or some 
other institute has filtered down to mis- 
sion sewing schools. Even the Sunday 
schools are looking for kindergartners 
or experts in ethical psychology. 

There used to be at least two profes- 
sions always open to the untrained 
woman—the profession of companion and 
that of wife. They are training wives 
now in Cleveland and New York. How 
long before the advent of the trained 
companion? She will be a person with a 
genius for packing trunks, bringing up 
canaries and lap dogs, and keeping her 
temper. When she appears the un. 
trained woman will go out altogether. 
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“* Well, by Jove, don’t you two know how to make coffee yet ?’” 


Too Many Cooks 


By Rollin Kirby 
With Drawings by the Author 


ES T’S no use,” I said murky depths lurked revulsion and dis- 
J wearily, putting down gust. 


my cup, and pushing it 
from me. “ We can’t go 
on in this fashion.” 
“No,” responded my 
wife, with a hint of as- 
perity, “that’s evident.” We stared at 
each other across the table. The moment 
was tense and the air was full of revolt. 

“T ean see but one thing for us to do,” 
I said gloomily. 

“ You know I’ve tried, Kenneth, but—” 

“Tt’s been partly my fault,” I said 


‘quickly, for her manner touched me. “ It 


was I who insisted on not putting an egg 
in. Billy Sands said not to.” 

I know at that moment I loved my 
wife. Yet there a fly was, deep in the 
amber of our happiness, and on this 
special morning there was between us 
something at once so grim, yet so weak— 
a thing that would not down, in whose 


For months we had striven together 
against this insidious thing that assailed 
our happiness and health. For nearly 
a year we had been man and wife, and 
during that time there had not been the 
smallest cloud—not the filmiest cirrhus— 
in the sky of our happiness. Yet here 
we sat, she staring at the centerpiece, 1 
stirring the spoon around and around in 
my cup, listlessly. 

“Tt can’t be the pot,” she answered 
finally, with a tear trembling at the corner 
of her eye, “for I cleaned the spout with 
some cotton and a hatpin last night.” 

Away back in the stone age of our 
coffee-making came “Chad” Yocum, 
who up to that time had been a good 
friend of ours. “ Chad” had always had 
my unqualified respect, owing largely to 
his ability when in college to push strong 
men over and then run like mad up the 
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field with the ball under his arm. How- 
ever, it does not follow that because of 
that accomplishment he knew anything 
of the peerless art of coffee-making, a 
fact that came home to us with singular 
foree after we had tried his recipe. 

One evening when we three sat together 
and the radiator hissed and sputtered, 
my wife hinted that the railroad bridge 
that “ Chad ” had just completed in West 
Virginia undoubtedly was a splendid feat, 
but if one were looking for achievement, 
just let that one produce a good cup of 
coffee. 

Of course it was a tactless remark; we 
see that now. 

“ Chad’s” eyes brightened, and he laid 
a large hand on my knee. “ Old man,” 
he began in that ponderous way that 
big men possess, “old man, you know I 
used to make coffee for the Phi’s. Did 
you ever discover anything wrong with 
it? Certainly not. Listen! Throw 
away your coffee pots—they’re a snare. 
First, a fruit jar, then a glass funnel, 
and finally some sheets of chemist’s filter 
paper. Put the filter paper in the fun- 
nel, the coffee on top of that, and the 
funnel in the jar. Then pour on your 
hol water—result, a eup of coffee fit for 
the king of Mocha and Java.” 

Wel, we trusted “Chad” then. A 
man who could gallop along, hung round 
his middle with four or five husky under- 
graduates, :.as a man to be taken seri- 
ously. 

Yet I see now—oh well, a sort of 
chilled brown liquid did accumulate in 
the jar. But coffee—no, never. 

The next one to sow the seed of dis- 
appointment was Driggs (sinister name), 
the architect. 

Driggs’s four years at the Beaux Arts 
had imparted to him a distinetly Gallic 
manner—a faint shrug of the shoulders, 
an infatuation for French phrases and 
a beard, “ Tout a fait Parisien,’ he would 
have said. 

“There is but one way to make break- 


‘fast coffee,’ he heralded, standing in the 


center of the room. “ Café au lait. Nor 
is it difficile. No pot is required, but 
two stew pans rather. You first mix one 
teaspoon of chicory to every two of cof- 
fee. Bring to a boil. Then add boiling 
milk and, voila! there you are.” 

The romantic glamour of sitting down 
to café au lait and erisp Freneh rolls in 
a bright dining room (a glamour got, 
perchance, from somebody’s Sojourns in 
France) had long been secretly nour- 


ished in our minds. Perhaps a shining- 
faced femme de ménage would bring the 
things in; the Figaro would be folded 
neatly at my plate; the breeze would 
float the pretty curtain at the open win- 
dow; while outside the honest gardener 
in his sabots would turn up the fresh 
loam around the rose bushes. We would 
say in unison, “Bon jour, Jean,” and 
she would answer, “ Bon jour, monsieur 
et madame.” 

We thought of all this while Driggs 
talked. 

The enthusiasm of youth leads one into 
strange bypaths. Harlem and our apart- 
ment house (called the “ Stella,” after 
one of the builder’s near relatives, I 
learned) faded away under the magical 
influence of Driggs and his café au lait. 

Gone is that dream and gone is Driggs 
—Driggs, the eosmopolitan, Driggs the 
mischief-maker. He came but once more, 
and, on my telling him that he nearly 
poisoned us with his infernal decoction, 
he executed his faint shrug, but seemed 
grieved and left us. 

Going back in my mind, I find that 
Molly Summerfield, fresh from a not too 
serious course of learning, followed 
Driggs in an attempt to destroy our hap- 
piness. 

Molly was exuberant, a little mannish 
in her dress, a little touched with uncon- 
ventionality. We did not hate her then. 
Molly, sitting on the arm of a chair and 
dangling her feet, said, “ Well, by Jove, 
don’t you two know how to make coffee 
yet?” 

My wife hesitated and then said, “ We 
have not been able to get just the right 
blend.” 

“Tt’s not so much the coffee as the 
machine,” said Molly. “ There’s nothing 
like it. I’m sure I’d never have got my 
M A if it hadn’t been for my machine.” 

We learned from Molly that a fairly 
good French machine of about six-cup 
power could be had for $32.50. I decided 
to smoke a pipe and turn the money thus 
saved toward buying the machine. 

How many, many times as I tramped 
from the “I.” station to my office did 
I halt before a window on which was 
glued a large porcelain eup surrounded 
by porcelain letters which read, “ Ben- 
net’s Surpassing Coffee”! 

That Brobdingnagian cup—a veritable 
bath—haunted me, and once, as I fell 
into a troubled sleep, I dreamed I stood 
on the rim of it, and poising my- 
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self, dived into ifs “surpassing” depths. 

Finally, after several months of assid- 
uous saving, I bore home the cherished 
machine. My wife tore off the wrappings 
and there stood the thing, resplendent in 
burnished copper. 

“T’m sure Molly was right!” she ex- 
claimed. “TI just know I can make coffee 
like the pamphlet says—and won’t it 
look nice on the table!” 

Ah, me! When I think of the good 
cigars I denied myself, my heart hardens 
against Molly. 

We worked with and humored that 
complicated contrivance for three weeks, 
and in the end we had not coaxed nor 
wrung a single drop of decent coffee from 
its gurgling, fussy, French insides; but 
we had burned up one of the tablecloths 
Aunt Selina had given us and ruined the 
top of our mahogany table. 

My wife “da based” both the machine 
and Molly; while I did the best I could 
in my simple, blunt, American way to 
vilify it. There it stands on a shelf, 
an offensive, garish monument to our 
trusting natures, and the tomb of thirty- 
two fifty. 

After that unhappy experience we 
renounced coffee and took to tea. 

The “atmosphere” which surrounded 
coffee was largely of our own making, 
and, after all, its romance (as applied to 
Driggs’s coffee, at least) was rather thin 
and unauthorized. It was different with 
tea, however. A hundred historical per- 
sonages cried out to us to be not afraid. 


“ We thought of all this while Driggs talked" 
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They had drunk it. If we doubted, just 
let us turn to their respective biographers 
and feel the protecting sanction of ex- 
ample. 

So we tried tea, safe in the assurance 
that Dr Johnson, sitting down in a stall 
in the Cheshire Cheese, consumed great 
“dishes” of it. 

There was an air of domestic felicity 
about the cheery kettle on the hob (fancy 
a hob in Harlem!), a sense of drawn cur- 
tains, of ruddy firelight and easy chairs. 

“Tea is good, isn’t it?” said my wife 
one morning as we sat at table. 

“Yes, tea is all right,” I answered 
guardedly. 

“And we are so much better without 
coffee, aren’t we,” she insisted. 

“Yes,” I said, trying to swallow the 
last of the saffron fluid in my cup, “tea 
is great, great stuff.” 

Doubtless she detected the unhappy 
note in my voice, for we both sat silent. 
Breakfast became a thing to be got over 
hurriedly—blindly. 

That period in our lives, known now 
as “ The Great Tea Hallucination,” lasted 
almost a month. We refer to it jocularly 
now; then, it was a tragedy, dire and 
monstrous. 

Periodically we turn the key in our 
door and, sallying forth, seek a French 
restaurant kept by one Dubois, where one 
may fare quite splendidly for fifty cents. 

It was on one of these oceasions that 
the old longing came back to us; or, to 
speak more properly, the inward unrest 
and hankering after 
the sovereign .bean 
really culminated. 

“ August,” I fi- 
nally said to our 
waiter, “would you 
be so good as to step 
to the kitchen and 
ask the chef how he 
makes this coffee?” 

“Wiz pleashare,” 
he answered. “ Joost 
like any ozzer café, 
sair—onlee he use ze 
Fr-r-r-rench café,” 
he reported directly. 

So the next day I 
went to Gorbier, the 
French grocer, and 
bought a pound of 
his black and odor- 
iferous coffee. As I 
carried it home in 
my overcoat pocket 
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the other occupants of the ear offensively 
sniffed; I felt conspicuous, and for the 
moment I weakened and wished it were 
tea. 

We followed those equivocal directions, 
“ Joost like any ozzer café,” but oh, ye 
merciful gods, with what result! A sort 
of inky lye-water accrued, something that 
would cleanse the kitchen sink or take 
the finish off the furniture. 

We diluted it, we mixed it with other 
less virulent coffee—with and without egg 
we made it—in stew pans and in pots. 
Finally I thought of something so hei- 
nous and devilish, that, for the moment, 
I was almost afraid to call the inspiration 
my own. 

I did the remainder up in a neat pareel, 
penciled “@ vous, old party” on it, and 
sent it to Driggs. 

Probably it was because my mind was 
a trifle unsettled at that time by our 
experiences that I cannot clearly recall 
several of the coffee catastrophes we 
passed through. There are pots and pat- 
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ent contrivances on our shelves now that 
we cannot identify with any special hor- 
ror. A tempering Providence has caused 
us to forget. 

The last man to offer advice no sooner 
signified his intention of so doing than 
I had him by the shoulders, marched him 
out into the hall and rang the elevator 
bell. So much for experience. 

At last, when hope had fled and a kind 
of gray renunciation had taken posses- 
sion of us, the end came and in one 
eestatie moment the past, like Christian’s 
burden, dropped from us. I was read- 
ing, when my wife suddenly burst into 
the room, her eyes lit by a strange light 
and expectancy written in every feature. 

“Do eome into the hall,” she eried. 

Alarmed, I arose hurriedly, and to- 
gether we passed through the door. 

“ May I never draw up another brief, 
but what an odor!” I eried. 

Coffee—just coffee—all the odors of 
Araby concentrated and ejected into the 
fourth floor hall of the “ Stella.” 
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*** Law, honey, . . . you all must suttinly drink a heap o’ coffee’ 


“Tt’s in the Hopkins’s flat,” whispered 
my wife. : 

“No, the Finkelstein’s,” I declared. 

I made a tour of the hall, terrier-wise, 
sniffing at the doors. My wife was right. 
At the Hopkins’s door I stopped and held 
up my finger; a radiant smile lit up my 
face. We retired behind our door to 
plan a sortie. 

“You ask,” pleaded my wife. 

“No, you,” said I. “It wouldn’t seem 
housewifely for me to.” 

So after she had smoothed her hair and 
taken off her apron, she timidly rang the 
Hopkins’s bell. The door was opened, 
and, after a short parley, she was admit- 
ted and the door closed after her. 

Leaving her to her fate, I went nerv- 
ously back to my book. Presently I 
heard our hall door open and close, 
then a murmur of voices in that closet 
the landlord has the face to call a kitchen, 
and then a series of loud guffaws. 

Dropping my book, I hurried back. 
With my wife, the two quite filling the 
kitchen, was a large negro woman who, 
as I came in, was exploding in a series 
of laughs that caused our coffee pots to 


rattle and dance. 


“Law, honey,” she cried, wiping away 
a tear that trickled down her fat cheek 
and pointing to our collection, “ you all 
must suttinly drink a heap o’ coffee!” 

Then that wonderful black woman sub- 
sided, and taking our first pot, the com- 
mon, ordinary one of the days of our 
innocence, proceeded to do things with it 
that would make a Hindoo conjurer look 
clumsy and amateurish. With a large, 
dusky practiced hand she apportioned 
the coffee and the water, and deftly 
breaking an egg, mixed the three ingre- 
dients together. Then, after letting it 
just come to a boil, whisked the whole 
off the stove where it sat emitting an 
aroma that was really soul-uplifting. 

When that supreme moment came and 
we stood, free of all earthly shackles, let- 
ting our souls drift out upon a sea of 
fragrance as divine as that blown from 
a fabled Eastern garden in which the 
bulbul sings and fountains plash, we real- 
ized that, to us, Eldorado had been found, 
and my wife, bursting into a flood of 
happy tears, flung herself upon the gen- 
erous bosom of that ebony deliveress, 
while I turned away to hide the emotions 
that rushed through all my being. 
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The Physician and the Preacher 


By the Reverend Lyman P. Powell r 


Rector of St John’s church, Northampton, Massachusetts 


ORTHAMPTON has al- 
ways been prompt to 
welcome big ideas, 
and to mother move- 
ments of large promise. 
The first American prose 
to win recognition be- 
yond the sea was from the pen of a 
Northampton man, the great Edwards. 
The first American poetry to please our 
English cousins was published in The 
Hampshire Gazette for no less a literary 
light than William Cullen Bryant. The 
first colossal history of our country was 
conceived in the mind of Bancroft when 
he was teaching the Northampton youth 
how to make history. And one of the 
earliest experiments at dependence upon 
nature rather than on drugs was made 
when Dr Graham opened here his famous 
water cure and incidentally gave his name 
to a certain kind of bread of more than 
usual wholesomeness. 

It was therefore altogether in keeping 
with the well-established habit of North- 
ampton to give the originator of the Em- 
manuel movement, when he came here one 
Sunday evening last November to explain 
his work, a chureh filled to overflowing, 
even though the worst storm of the 
autumn was raging out-of-doors. It was, 
also, characteristic of. the Northampton 
doctors present, alert to new ideas, to 
tarry afterward for a discussion of de- 
tails with Dr Worcester. The questions 
which they asked were not only pertinent; 
they were, besides, indicative of a clear 
understanding of the comprehensive prin- 
ciples which underlie the movement. 


Their contributions to the informal dis- 
cussion proved their appreciation of the 
possibilities of the work as well as of its 
undeniable limitations. No false or mer- 
cenary note was struck. No fear was 
voiced as to the possible effect of the 
movement on the prestige or the pocket 
of the doctor. The whole subject was 
treated with the same scientific objectivity 
one would expect in a diseussion of the 
germ theory or the outdoor treatment of 
tubereulosis. The one point toward which 
the words of all converged was the proper 
method of co-operation between the doc- 
tors and Emmanuel workers. 

In the cireumstanees it was natural, 
when I immediately afterward established 
an Emmanuel clinie in my parish, to give 
special heed to my relations with the 
doctors. Their generosity, their sym- 
pathy, and their co-operation, offered in 
some cases without my solicitation, made 
me even more eager than I was already 
to defer to them, to have continual concern 
for their interests, and to give invariably 
by word and deed the correct impression 
that the Emmanuel movement is not a 
new healing cult to detach people from 
their family doctor, but merely a new 
department of the minister’s pastoral 
activity, dependent for its highest use- 
fulness on the good will and the eco-op- 
eration of the doctor. 

In the Boston work the doctor’s diag- 
nosis, which in every case precedes the 
Emmanuel treatment, is usually made by 
one of the staff doctors in attendance at 
the clinic. While as rigidly insistent 
upon diagnosis here as in Boston, it has 
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not seemed practicable to have a staff 
diagnostician, or proper to expect any 
local doctor to make the diagnosis with- 
out eharge. From the first, therefore, 
applicants for treatment who have come 
to me without a written diagnosis from 
a reputable doctor have been sent to some 
Northampton doctor, to whom they have 
paid the usual fee for diagnosis. In 
addition I have, in certain cases, been in 
constant consultation with the doctors, 
acted sometimes under their direction and 
at other times with their co-operation, 
Cases which have come from out of town 
for treatment have again and again been 
turned back to their doctors, and in the 
instance of a ‘patient who spent five 
weeks here in order to be in close touch 
with the clinic, there was daily treatment, 
sadly needed, at a local doctor’s hands. 

In some instances of members of my 
own parish, I have co-operated with the 
doctors at their request by the sick bed. 
Where there has been deep depression 
incident to acute neurasthenia or organic 
trouble, I have given the suggestive treat- 
ment, reinforced by faith, to build up a 
stronger confidence in the doctor’s medi- 
cines and methods. I have quieted the 
patient as I would in my clinic at the 
church, induced the mental suggestibility 
on which the effieacy of the treatment 
evermore depends, impressed on him with 
soothing reiteration the certainty of the 
result toward which the doctor’s efforts 
were directed, and so thoroughly saturated 
the patient’s consciousness with new faith 
and new cheerfulness that there has been, 
as doctors more than once have testified, 
immediate improvement. 

The year’s experience has been in every 
way informing. Not one untoward inci- 
dent has occurred to mar the pleasure of 
it either for the doctor or the «minister. 
And I enter on another year of the good 
work with three firm purposes in mind: 
Functional cases only 

1. To continue to accept only fune- 
tional eases and to refuse those who suf- 
fer from organic troubles. The line be- 
tween the functional and the organie may 
be in some eases difficult to draw. It 
may be, as a New York editor has said, 
that there is no invariable difference be- 
tween the two. Nerves as well as muscles 
may be meat. Under every pathological 
symptom there may be a lesion of some 
sort. The Emmanuel worker declines to 
be drawn away from his position by such 
considerations, whatever be their value. 
He refuses to assume the réle of scientific 
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expert. He has not the technical inform- 
edness required for that. He looks for 
counsel in such questions to those who 
have the right to speak, and he is content 
with the judgment of Dr Richard Cabot 
in McClure’s Magazine for August, that 
the distinction between the functional and 
the organie is still “a clear one in the 
vast majority of eases,” and of Dr S. 
Weir Mitchell, expressed in an address 
last May before the American Neurologi- 
eal association in session at Philadelphia, 
that “there is no scientific reeord of or- 
ganic disease having been cured by any 
form of influence exerted through the 
mind.” When neurologists like Drs Mitch- 
ell and Cabot advise the Emmanuel work- 
ers to disregard the distinction now 
recognized by medicine between the fune- 
tional and the organie it will be time to 
change the present policy. Meanwhile, as 
Dr Worcester writes in the official book 
of the Emmanuel movement, “an authen- 
tie instanee of recovery from organie 
disease through psychical means is what 
we are waiting for.” 

2. To look for more co-operation from 
the doctors. To give to all the cases 
which seek treatment all the time they 
need without hurt to my other varied 
interests as the rector of a highly organ- 
ized parish in a college town has proved 
impossible. Sometimes this year past I 
have had to abandon eases which, after 
close acquaintance, began to require more 
time than I could afford, or to show a 
disposition to consult me out of clinic 
hours. Northampton thas dottors who 
van, I am confident, give suggestive treat- 
ment. To them I shall send certain types 
of cases for suggestive treatment, for 
which they will make their usual charge, 
and as opportunity affords I shall add 
the spiritual touch always needed to bring 
suggestion to the highest point of its 
efficieney. 

As time goes on and the Emmanuel 
ideas spread, and as—to quote Dr Richard 
Cabot onee again—* the total neglect of 
rational psychotherapy on the part of 
many physicians” ceases, there will, I 
think, be a growing tendency to the divi- 
sion of the territory. Instead of losing 
to the numerous healing cults their nerv- 
ous patients, doctors will retain them by 
adding to their present agencies, which 
ought not to be disparaged, the scien- 
tifie principle of suggestion, reinforeing it 
by faith furnished by themselves or by 
the clergyman. 

The coming of this happy time will 
undonbtedly be hastened by the disposi- 
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tion manifest on every side toward the 
establishment of courses in psychotherapy 
in the schools of medicine. Tufts col- 
lege leads the way this autumn. Johns 
Hopkins university has just received a 
gift of about half a million dollars for 
the establishment of a department of re- 
search in this field. In other institutions 
the thought is in the minds of those who 
have the chief responsibility, and sanita- 
riums will reap richer harvests when they 
add the Emmanuel movement in its every 
aspect to their present excellent equip- 
ment. Not improbably boys now in eol- 
lege who are looking forward to the prep- 
aration after graduation to practice 
medicine will find when they at last 
begin their study in the schools of medi- 
cine that psychotherapy will have its 
place in the curriculum, along with 
anatomy and physiology. And if, there- 
after, most of the suggestion in fune- 
tional nervous troubles is given by the 
doctor rather than the minister, there will 
still remain work enough for the most 
enterprising minister to do in helping 
people to get rid of their worries and 
their cares before the nerves begin to 
offer their functional protest and to save 
them by suggestion and by faith from 
such bad habits as alcoholism and coeain. 
ism, which are as truly pathological as 
any others known to medicine. 


Importance of the family physician 

3. To strengthen in the minds of those 
who come to me appreciation of the med- 
ical profession. There is too great a 
tendeney on every hand to criticise the 
doctors. In some places the family doc- 
tor has practically disappeared, and each 
member of the family has his own doctor, 
to the confusion of them all, and result- 
ing sometimes in their failure in the inev- 
itable chaos which results. Professor 
Dieulafoy of Paris has recently deplored 
the situation and asserted that in conse- 
quence the doctor is deprived of that faith 
in him on which his success peculiarly 
depends. 

It is bad enough to assert that “ mortal 
mind confers the only power a drug can 
ever possess,” that physicians “lose 
ninety-and-nine patients out of every 
hundred,” and that the doctors are “ flood- 
ing the world with diseases.” It is far 
more hurtful to the cause for physicians 
themselves to call each other harsh names 
as—quoting Dr Sajons’s words concerning 
Dr Osler and his school—* therapeutic 
nihilists,” and to announce, as the British 
Dr Brampton does, that it is “ among the 


best informed men of our profession that 
drug nihilism prevails pre-eminently.” 

It is not a question of whether such 
words are accurate or not. It is that 
they give a false impression to the un- 
scientific. What to the scientifie mind is 
merely the expression of a defect of small 
importance in the totality of medical effi- 
ciency, or is at most indicative of a shift- 
ing in the scientifie point of view toward 
drugs, loses when it is taken up into the 
popular consciousness its perspective and 
proportions and is elevated into an im- 
portance which it cannot truly claim. 
Medicine may still be far from the per- 
fection toward which it is moving, but 
that does not justify the illogical econ- 
clusion that medicine is altogether unre- 
liable. 

Valuable as I now know the Emmanuel 
movement to be, from personal experience, 
no one, I am sure, who understands 
it would think to offer it as a substitute 
for that positive and preventive medicine 
in the largest sense, which has decreased 
the death rate and inereased the average 
length of human life beyond all credence 
these years past. It is nothing but an 
honest effort to bring suggestion and 
faith to bear on cases where experts tes- 
tify that there is place for them. It 
merely points the way to that closer co- 
operation between the doctor and the min- 
ister which will inerease the usefulness 
of both and give to medicine and to re- 
ligion alike a wider range and a larger 
prestige. 

Future of the Emmanuel movement 

The Emmanuel movement has come to 
stay. But it has not come to challenge any 
claim to which medicine has a clear title. 
It has a purpose more beneficent—to 
pool the resources of medicine and relig- 
ion and make them available to human 
needs, which neither hitherto has wholly 
satisfied. It will one day bring an end to 
the tendency toward defection to those 
healing cults which breed everywhere hos- 
tility to medicine. It will one day stop 
the sale of patent medicines and other 
mercenary schemes, frequently effective 
for no other reason than the patient’s 
faith in them, which today are filching 
from men’s pockets money morally and 
legally due their family doctor. 

It will one day so increase the public 
confidence in the physician that he will 
be rated higher, paid more promptly, and 
retained even though, being human, he 
may sometimes err in judgment or fail 
to effect the cure the family expect. It 
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will establish him one day too securely 
in the family esteem to be affected by the 
whims of the neurotic and the caprice of 
the unreasonable. It will one day make 
him once again the good, old-fashioned 
family doctor, going in and out among 
the families who love him and trust him, 
healing broken hearts as well as broken 
bodies, co-operating with the minister as 
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the minister co-operates with him, doing 
the Great Physician’s work in all humil- 
ity and counting it clear gain if once in 
a great while he hears a voice from 
heaven whispering within his soul the 
words the famous London surgeon in 
Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush whispered 
to the good old family doctor, “ You are 
an honor to our profession.” 


The Correct School Age 


By Professor John Mason Tyler 


Author of Growth and Education 


T DEPENDS. The natural school is 
the home. Growth is the first busi- 
ness of the child, and in the home 

he ought to grow best. He ought to live 
in an atmosphere of hopefulness, cheer, 
courage, kindliness, courtesy and refine- 
ment. He must absorb these until they 
become a part of him. And only the 
mother, herself, can furnish these. 

The school is a human, artificial device 
to make good the deficiencies of home and 
surroundings. When every child was 
brought up in a large family on an old- 
fashioned farm the sole responsibility of 
the school was text-book learning. The 
home furnished nature study, physical 
and manual training, morals and relig- 
ion. Open air and the spur of necessity 
did the rest. 

If people lived under such conditions 
today the child, until he were ten or 
eleven years old, would be better off at 
home. If the child lives in a city flat 
or in a house with a yard as big as a 
pocket-handkerehief, with an _ irritable 
father, a tired, nervous mother and an 
army of nurses and governesses to vex 
and worry him, the sooner he is sent to 
kindergarten the better. He cannot pos- 
sibly “grow and wax strong” and de- 
velop a steady, strong nervous system 
under such home surroundings. 

If the system of training in the lower 

es of our schools were so planned 
that they would furnish plenty of time 
for play in the open air, and thus pro- 
moted a healthy growth and development, 
the average child would be better off at 
school than at home after he is seven 


years of age. But, unfortunately, the 
lower grades in most of our schools hinder 
growth rather than promote it. 

Between a home whose educational effi- 
ciency has been hampered or crippled by 
modern civilization and culture and the 
school which will make of the child a 
disembodied spirit and altogether neglect 
his physical well-being throughout the 
lower grades, the children of the rising 
generation are badly situated. 

Much depends on the individual child 
as well as the school and home. The 
“only” child will be better off at school 
than at home, even in early childhood. 
He must learn in childhood to live com- 
fortably with his mates and to form 
friendships, for this art will soon become 
impossible for him. 

The nervous child will be better off at 
home until nine or ten years old if the 
home conditions favor growth and de- 
velopment of steady nerves. Otherwise, 
he had probably better go to school. The 
best place for him would be a New Eng- 
land hill farm with wise and cheery 
grandparents. 

The conclusion of the whole matter 

seems to be that the chief business of the 
child is to grow. The center of educa- 
tion is in his musele and not in his brain. 
Pulmonary and digestive capacity is far 
more important than mental capacity. 
’ Whether a child should be sent to 
school or remain at home depends, then, 
upon whether his home or the school 
ean best promote these inestimable vir- 
tues. 
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Mushrooms in the Home Cellar 


By Mary E. Stowell 


OMPOST all manure outside in a 

dry place, turning daily to prevent 

burning, in this way avoiding the 
pest of manure flies and odor of fresh 
manure through the house. Unless you 
do this the flies (for some time) will 
sting you every time you go into the 
cellar. Make all beds of manure, packed 
solidly to depth of about 14 inches. 

Spawn when the temperature of the 
bed is about 85 degrees. In about twelve 
days’ time the spawn will have run 
through the bed; then cover the bed with 
2 inches of fresh loam. 

After the beds are spawned, if con- 
ditions are right, one may reasonably ex- 
pect mushrooms in six or eight weeks, 
but I have found conditions are not usu- 
ally right in a furnace-heated cellar. For 
three years I followed all directions faith- 
fully, and never a mushroom to reward 
my labor; and it was labor indeed, for 
I put in large beds, intending to put my 
mushrooms on the market just when 
prices were highest. All seemed so easy, 
failure did not seem possible. 

My instructions told me not to wet the 
beds, but I have found this absolutely nee- 
essary in a furnace-heated cellar. There 
was where I failed for three years—no 
moisture, no mushrooms. Now I soak 
my beds when dry, doing this when there 
are few mushrooms in sight, as water 
will cause them te turn brown. When the 
furnace is in use I cover the beds with 
old carpets, raised on sticks, as the beds 
retain the moisture longer when covered. 

When one has a separate cellar where 
the right degree of heat can be kept, by 
all means use it. Here keep all walls 


and walks wet, as in a rocky cave. Suc- 
cess is almost sure where one has these 
conditions. I know a young man who 
has sueh a cellar. He keeps it wet down 
with a hose, and has just the right degree 
of heat and moisture. Besides going to 
business he raises mushrooms for market 
in this cellar. In my judgment it is the 
dry heat of the furnace that is responsible 
for the failure of mushrooms to be of 
great profit in the furnace cellar. I had 
a bed spawned in the fall and it did not 
begin to bear until the warm, damp days 
of spring. 

When one once understands the degrees 
of heat and moisture the mushroom re- 
quires, with good spawn one may 
reasonably expect. success. For general 
directions there are none better than 
those which may be obtained by writing 
to the department of agriculture at Wash- 
ington for the bulletin on mushroom cul- 
ture. The New York state experiment 
station at Ithaca publishes one especially 
for amateurs, which may also be had for 
the asking. 

If you are a lover of mushrooms, try 
a small bed this winter in a corner remote 
from the furnace. Get your bed made 
during September, while the weather is 
yet warm and before the furnace is 
started. 


Inasmuch as a _ well-made bed 
will work after being packed down, even 
though composted first, giving off steam 
and odor, it is advisable not to put the 
bed beneath living rooms. A bed may 
heat up to 120 degrees before getting 
down to 85 degrees. The Editors. 
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The Farm Life of Today 


By John Breckenridge Burris 


OMESTIC and social life on 
\ the prosperous American 
farm of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and under varying con- 
ditions, is just so broad and 
so deep as are the individuals 
who compose it. Life in 
the country, as nowhere else, presents 
the most favorable conditions for perma- 
nent advancement. In most communities 
of the great Middle West, which may be 
chosen as the typical farm country, is 
to be found easy communication between 
different portions of the country. The 
telephone eliminates time and distance, the 
daily mail brings the news of the world. 
Mechanical genius has revolutionized the 
labor of the farm, and machinery trans- 
forms in a day the landseape of a coun- 
try as if touched by the magie of Alad- 
din’s, lamp. 

Farming as a business, not for a living 
—this is the motif of the new farmer of 
the twentieth century. He works as 


hard, perhaps, as did the old farmer, but 
in a higher way. Science in agriculture 
is of quite recent birth, but withal is a 
lusty infant. More than one thousand 
agricultural students are graduated an- 
nually from the agricultural colleges of 
the Middle West, and some of these ecol- 
leges have an attendance equal to Prinee- 
ton and Vassar combined. The narrow 
notions and cold-storage ideas still en- 
tertained by the residents of the Eastern 
seaboard and its cities as regards the 
personality of the Middle West farmer 
are directly traceable to the questionable 
humor of the newspaper paragrapher 
and eartoonist. 

Lavish, indeed, kas been nature in 
endowing a land, climate, soil and other 
varied natural resourees that need but 
the smallest exertion to turn into mate- 
rial wealth. How well this has been 
accomplished is graphically told by the 
intense activity apparent on everv hand 
in the agricultural and commercial life 
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of the region to which I have especial 
reference. The rapidity of development 
is not fully recognized by those who are 
the prime factors in the movement. Yet 
the wonder is not great when some form 
of remunerative employment appeals to 
willing hands at every turn. No region 
has been so lavishly endowed as that 
great area aptly named the corn belt and 
ineluding seven great states to the south 
of the Great Lakes and to the north and 
west of the Ohio and the Mississippi 
rivers. 


The isolation, drudgery and hermit 
life of the farmer are things of the past, 
and he is now a man among men. Splen- 
did roadways, the railways, the trolley, 
the automobile and the top buggy have 
transformed him into a suburbanite. In 
fact, his business has become so complex 
and many-sided that he touches society 
at more points and lives a larger life 
than if he were one of the atoms of a 
malodorous and crowded eity. 

The home life of any people, their 
houses, dress and food, is the true index 


Wisconsin farm homes suggest hospitality, comfcr: and plenty 
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This typical farm home reflects the prosperity of the fertile prairies of Illinois 


of their social status. Any amount in 
exeess of living expenses wiil naturally 
be expended for edueation and personal 
comforts. That real prosperity exists is 
apparent from the facet that in many 
counties of the Middle West there are 
as many banks as postoffices. Naturally 
this would lead to improvements of a 


varied character. 
When onee inaugu- 
rated, farmers take 
as kindly to mod- 
ern conveniences as 
city folk. The 
large, rectangular 
farmhouse, devoid 
of architectural 
beauty, has given 
place to a com- 
fortable home with 
sanitary conven- 
iences of water, 
heat and light. 
Indeed, the spirit 
of improvement is 
rapidly permeating 
every section. 
Building of pub- 
lie highways with 
an idea of durabil- 
ity perma- 

- neney, by con- 
structing casy gradients, substantial 
bridges and a smooth surfacing of suit- 
able metal, has furnished a desire to own 
better driving horses and turnouts, and 
automobiles. The statement is made that 
one-half of the automobiles turned out by 
the great Studebaker plant of Indiana 
are sold to farmers. Improved highways 


The automobile has its place with the successful farm family 
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At the gate—a characteristic glimpse of farm life in Texas 


have made possible complete rural mail 
delivery and consolidated township 
schools, one of the greatest steps forward 
in the front line of rural improvement. 

In the court-houses of the Middle West, 
which are commodious and in some in- 
stances palatial buildings, rooms have 
been fitted and furnished as rest rooms 
for farmers’ wives when in town on a 
shopping excursion. These privileges are 
frequently used by town folk as well, and 
this interchange of courtesy in itself is 
sufficient to break down the fancied so- 
cial barrier, should there be a possibility 
of its existing. 

Social distinction between town and 
country, between tradespeople and farm- 
ers, exists only in the minds of a few 
with cireumseribed mental visions. Vis- 
its are exchanged and intermarriages are 
looked upon with favor. 

The twentieth-century farmer’s wife 
has as much time for recreation and so- 
cial culture as her city cousin. There is 
searcely a neighborhood that does not 
have its various musical, art, literary or 
social clubs. Nearly every community 
has its farm elub, usually consisting of 
twelve families, conveniently located, at 
whose homes monthly meetings are held 
in turn, the program being prepared for 
a year and printed in a neat brochure, 
embellished with some sentiment of the 


season. Music is always a feature of 
these meetings, and I cannot recall an 
instance of a farmer girl of a dozen 
years who has not received instruction in 
musie, 

Much has been written in the past rela- 
tive to the drudgery of the domestic 
work of the farm home. In days of long 
ago there was necessity for a vast deal 
of labor incident to primitive means. 
Today invention and intelligence in oper- 
ating labor-saving devices have elimi- 
nated a large proportion of the work. 
The labor of the household is frequently 
accomplished with as little effort and 
frietion as the housekeeper in a city 
exerts in securing and directing servants. 

The milking of cows is usually rele- 
gated to the men, who separate the milk 
fat at onee by machinery or send the 
produet to a nearby creamery and re- 
ceive therefrom a gilt-edged product for 
home consumption. 

Gardening for women has never be- 
come a fad, nor is “the man with the 
hoe” typieal of Western horticulture. 
Vegetables are cultivated by horse power 
and planted in long rows with this object 
in view. 

At a large denominational university 
having an attendance of nearly a thou- 
sand a large majority are yong ladies 
whose parents live on the farm. Many 
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of these students graduate and marry 
young farmers, themselves graduates of 
colleges. 

Five years of appreciating land values, 
with an era of good prices for farm prod- 
ucts, have placed landowners in an 
enviable position and on a footing with 
city business men, many of whom, reared 
on the farm, are investing surplus earn- 
ings in farm properties adjacent to the 
city and reached by the trolley lines that 
are threading the country in all diree- 
tions. 

One powerful stimulus to farm aetiv- 
ity and a study of agriculture is due to 
the work of the farmers’ institutes. Lib- 
eral state appropriations, ranging from 
$10,000 upward, are annually expended 
in the corn belt states for instruction in 
farm management, including live stock, 
soils, grains and grass, dairying, farm 
buildings, machinery, horticulture, san- 
itary domestic science and poultry. The 
possibilities of agricultural science in its 
application to the soil must prove the 
awakening of a nation, and furnish an 
interesting study for the farmer owning 
lands valued at one hundred and fifty 
dollars per acre. The state appropria- 
tions are usually sufficient to hold sev- 
eral weetings, rarely more than five, in 
each county during the winter. As a 
rule town and country enter heartily 
into the work, and besides the subjects 


devoted strictly to agriculture there are 
popular lectures upon bird life, school 
improvement, preventable diseases, home 
sanitation, highway improvement and 
travel. Instruction is given by practical 
farmers and stock growers, professors 
from the agricultural college and spe- 
cialists with more than a local reputation. 
The popularity of these meetings have 
proven their worth, and there is often a 
crowd attending limited only by the 
capacity of the dudience hall. 

This is having a salutary and far- 
reaching effect relative to farming as a 
business. The national government at 
last is awakening to the importance of 
assisting and fostering agriculture. 

While to a large extent the education 
of the farmer in the past has been one 
of observation and experience, and re- 
sults were obtained, not because of meth- 
ods, but in spite of them, the successful 
farmer of the future must appeal to rea- 
sonable and rational methods. He must 
know the why better than the how and 
must follow different and approved plans 
to be able to intelligently approximate 
results. 

The possibilities and remuneration 
from farming naturally lead to a desire 
for social improvement and a higher stand- 
ard of living. Today the Middle West 
farmer is the best housed, clothed and fed 
farmer in the world. Then certainly the 


The home of a prosperous farmer ia old Kentucky 
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The charming Connecticut home of J. H. Hale, the peach king 


most intelligent. I say this advisedly, 
having visited the Orient and countries 
of the Mediterranean, and spent much 
time in rural districts on the Continent 
and England. To what good fortune 
shall we ascribe this position? Owner- 
ship of fertile land—a fair, fat land! 
The average size of the farm in France 
and Germany is five aeres; in England, 
where land is largely in the hands of the 
nobility, nine acres; in the United States 
of America one hundred and fifty acres. 

The greatest appeal that the soil offers 
is the cheapness and high standard of 
living. The owner of a few acres fur- 
nishes bread, meat, fruits, vegetables and 
poultry in great variety and in the best 
possible condition. The teaching of pri- 
mary agriculture and domestie science in 
the rural school ean have but a far- 
reaching effect. It has made a land of 


cooks and a banker nation of France. 

Banish the idea that the ecorn-belt 
farmer is an ignoramus! Recently in 
a small party were three university grad- 
uates, all farmers. Driving a flock of 
sheep along a highway was a Yale grad- 
uate; directing some workmen in erecting 
a line of fencing was a Harvard man. 
Across the roadway from where I write 
come the notes of a piano, one of a 
half-dozen within sound of my voice. A 
neighbor’s daughters are picking berries 
and selecting vegetables for the noon- 
day meal. Two wagons loaded with 
wheat are driving past to market, and a 
little way off I hear the shrill whistle of 
the threshing machine. In the back- 
yard a robin and eatbird are quarreling 
over the choicest berries. Let’s hie to 
the fields and woodlands; let’s back to 
the soil! 
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Visiting Bob’s People 
A Chapter from the Life of an Engaged Girl 


By Jacquette Hunter Eaton 


OW,” demanded her 
chum, settling herself 
comfortably, and 
drawing the box of 
chocolates within 
reach, “tell me about 

our visit to Bob’s 
people. “As I look back on the week,” 
summarized the engaged girl, “it seems 
to me one long, unsuccessful attempt to 
convinee the relatives-to-be that I am not 

a fit candidate for a home for the feeble- 
minded. Few married people seem to re- 
member, and few others to realize, what 
an ordeal the first meeting with ‘his’ fam- 
ily is to an engaged girl. She ought to 
take them one by one, with rests between. 
I plunged madly—you know my penchant 
—into a town full of them, all total 
strangers to me. 

“Bob was to have visited there at the 
same time, but a hateful case in Texas was 
set for that week, so at the last moment 
he had to telegraph his regrets, and I 
never felt so alone in my life—a desert 
island, a small body entirely surrounded 
by in-laws. I met at least a thousand rel- 
atives, and they all seemed to think that 
Bob had told me the life history of each, 
and that the details ought to be fastened 
immovably in my mind. 

“‘This, my dear,’ they would say, ‘is 
Cousin Luey. You have heard all about 
her and dear James,’ and while I won- 
dered if James were her son, or husband, 
or deceased brother, I would lose the 
thread of the conversation. Or, just as 
some new group came up the steps, ‘Now, 
poor Jennie is with them. You remember 
her affliction and how sensitive she is,’ 
leaving me in an agony of doubt what to 
say, for fear of touching her unknown 
wound. 

“Then there were family dinners, and 
receptions, and conclaves, and I tried so 
hard to please everyone that I know I 
acted like an affected idiot. This in gen- 
eral, and”—the engaged girl turned pink 
at the recollection—“these in particular: 

“Seene one: Bob’s married sister, 
whose little girl was ill, rushed into the 
library, where TI was trying to win my 
way into Uncle Ebenezer’s affections by 
reading him the stock reports, with, ‘Oh, 


isn’t Tommie here? My letter must make 
this mail, and I can’t leave Beth!’ 

“Then I, burning to be of use, begged 
‘Do let me go!’ 

“<‘If you would!’ she breathed grate- 
fully. ‘And as you are going out, will 
you stop at the drug store with this pre- 
seription? The doctor said it should be 
filled at onee.’ 

“Scene two: Miss Helpful rushed down 
the street, prescription in one hand, letter 
in the other. 

“Seene three: She hustles into the 
druggist’s with a breathless ‘How soon 
ean you fill this, please?’ And discovers 
that she has handed the letter to the clerk, 
and posted the prescription some blocks 
back! After some wild telephoning, I 
caught the doctor, and secured a new 
prescription, in the meantime dispatching 
a boy on a bicyele to the train with the 
letter. But,” ruefully, “the family will 
never forget my stupidity, for, of course, 
I had to tell them what delayed me.” 

“You honest dear, ‘of course,’” mur- 
mured her chum. 

“V’ll tell you only one more disas- 
ter. It was the last day of my stay 
at Aunt Myra’s, and my mind—what 
there was left of it—was filled with 
the one idea of leaving my room in per- 
feet order. As a finishing touch, I washed 
my hands, folded the towel, replaced the 
cover on the soap dish and neatly emptied 
the contents of the washbowl into my 
earefully packed trunk, which stood open 
at my elbow. And at that precise mo- 
ment Aunt Myra entered! 

“T could never endure it—I should make 
Bob do something so dreadful that he 
would be eut off from his family forever 
—if he hadn’t read me extracts from some 
of his home letters. Unele Ebenezer 
wrote that I was a most considerate young 
person. Bob’s sister said I was resouree- 
ful in diffieult situations—ZI knew what 
she referred to. Bob says they spoke 
of my ‘eandor,’ and ‘adaptability,’ and his 
dear old grandmother said I was a real 
comfort to her. Aunt Myra did not ex- 
actly overwhelm me with praise, but do 
you think,” queried the girl, wistfully, 
“that, if T keen on trying, I ean some day 
make good with Bob’s family?” 
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The familiar house motif, with the tree and other emblems besides. From the collection of 
Daniel H. Morgan 


The Sampler, Beautiful and Otherwise 


By Katharine Wyman 


MONG its various uses, 
the sampler was at one 
time recognized as an 
edueational factor in 
the “schools for young 
ladies.” Fond parents, 
visiting their daughters, 
gazed admiringly at these marvels of 
needlework, evidences of the industry and 
phenomenal ski!l of their very young off- 
spring. With far less joy, we are told, 
were the articles in question viewed by 
the pupils who produced them. Indeed, 
it was only after time had softened the 
memory of aching back and pricked fin- 
gers that they could come to look upon 
their handiwork with any degree of affee- 
tion. 

Worked over painfully, day in, day 
out, alphabet, moral precept, old saw and 
verse must have been printed upon the 
tender minds of these seven and nine- 


year-old children with a firmness that 
not even time could impair. It is hardly 
to be wondered at if those simple asser- 
tions, “ Finished,” or “ I ended this,” that 
complete the work on so many of the 
samplers, were accomplished with heart- 
felt sighs of relief. For, aside from 
labor, the sentiments that these old relies 
express are hardly conducive to the eare- 
free thoughts of youth. 

It was a child of seven to whom the 
task fell of embroidering the following 
melancholy lines: 

“ And now my soul another year 
Of thy short life is past 
I cannot long eontinue here 
And this may be my last.” 

The shortness of life and the length 
of eternity were persistently set forth 
upon the sampler in various and somber 
forms of verse. The trend of the fol- 
lowing lines is common: 
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By this may I remembered be 
When I should be forgotien.” 


The original use of the sam- 
pler, however, was not educa- 
tional. It was simply a pattern 
or example from which different 
styles of needlework and design 
might be copied. The interest 
in embroidery in the sixteenth 
century was absorbing. Every- 
one worked with the needle. Al! 
articles of wearing apparel pro- 
claimed the popularity of needle- 
work. In 1583 Stubbes, in his 
Anatomy of Abuses, wrote that 
the men were “decked out in 
fineries even to their shirts, 
which are wrought throughout 
with needlework of silke, euri- 
ously stitched with open seams 
and many other knacks besides.” 
And for all this personal adorn- 
ment the sampler furnished an 
extensive variety of decorative 
patterns. 

Neat rows of ornamental let- 
ters and numerals’ are next 
“Our days, alas, our mortal days found on the sampler; for, as the luxury 

Are short and wretched too of the household inereased, identification 

Evil and few the patriarch says of linen and clothing by numbering and 

And well the 
patriarch 
knew.” 


But the climax 
is indeed reached 
when death and the 
grave are brought 
into the constant 
view of the very 
young. Nothing 
ean be more morbid 
than the verse upon 
a sampler dated 
1736: 

“When this you 
see, remem- 
ber me 

And keep me 
in your 
mind; 

And be not like 
the weather- 
eock 

That turn att 
every wind. 

When I am dead 
and laid in 
grave, 

And all my 
bones are 
rotten A type of alphabetical samplers 
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lettering became 
necessary. Later 
on, for the sake of 
variety, the alpha- 
bet was followed 
by the maker’s 
name, age and oc- 
casionally the date. 

The objects used 
for the ornamenta- 
tion of the sampler 
are numerous. The 
border, the human 
figure, animals, 
birds, flowers, 
crowns, coronets, 
hearts, houses and 
trees have all been 
employed. The 
following verse ap- 
peared in an old 
volume for needle- 
workers, and _ it 
seems probable 
that the sampler 
worker of the sev- 
enteenth century 
profited by its sug- 
gestion: 


“Flowers, Plants 
and Fishes 
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Two more house patteras 
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Beasts, Birds, 
and 


Hills, Dales, 
Plains, Pas- 
tures 

Skies, Seas, 
Rivers, Trees, 

There’s nothing 
ne’er at hand 
or farthest 
sought 

But with the 
needle may 
be wrought.” 

The border is 
found as early as 
1726. In filling a 
vacant space at 
the side of a sam- 
pler, the possibil- 
ities of a border 
were seen, and it 
was immediately 
adopted as a valu- 
able decorative ad- 
junet. 

Flowers and ge- 
ometrie motives 
were most gener- 
ally used for orna- 
ments. The rose, 
single or double, 
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Alphabetical, strictly 


A beautiful sampler. The 
original in soft, del- 
icate co! 


had great popular- 
ity in England. The 
pink or earnation 
was also popular. 
The samplers here 
pictured are from 
the collection of 
Daniel H. Morgan 
of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, one 
of the largest and 
best in New Eng- 
land, if not in the 
United States. The 
author of this arti- 
cle will weleome 
information e¢on- 
cerning rare and 
interesting sam- 
plers known to the 
reader. She may be 
addressed in 
of this magazine. 
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An Impromptu House 


By Leuise Shrimpton 


With Drawings by the Author 


PROFESSIONAL man 

built a house not long 

ago, devoting to the 

work as much time as 

he could spare from 

his profession. He 

“was his own architect, 

his own contractor, and sometimes his 
own workman. The house is the attempt 
of an amateur to embody his ideal of 
what a small house should be: one of 
simplicity in everything pertaining to 
homes and their decoration. Some knowl- 
edge of cabinet work, in which he is an 
amateur craftsman, gave additional in- 


terest to his undertaking. The house 
was built entirely by day’s work, because, 
in the builder’s estimation, this seeured 
more eificient labor and a strict following 
out of his own ideas. 

A barn which stood near the street 
was the immediate predecessor of the 
house. The barn had a good stone foun- 
dation and a deep cellar. The main por- 
tion of the house was built on this foun- 
dation, and the framework of the bara 
was used in the construction. Another 
smaller foundation was laid, forming an 
ell. 

The house is a two-story and a half 


Living room and fireplace 
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structure. The framing is of hemlock. 
California cedar shingles are used on the 
walls and roof. Some of the windows, 
which are of slightly unusual shape and 
size, project from the walls and are 
supported by handmade wooden brack- 
ets. On the south and west walls pro- 
ject built-out fitments, also supported by 
brackets. A chimney on the west wall, 
built after the house was otherwise com- 
pleted, provides for a living-room fire- 
place. The front steps are of cement. 
The second floor extends over the porch, 
forming its roof. The bedrooms above 
are rendered warm and comfortable by 
the addition to this roof construction of 
two layers of cement mixed with ashes. 
The floor of the porch is well drained. 
A seat is built across one end, which 
contains a receptacle for parcels deliv- 
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ered when the family is away. The roof 
is stained a soft green, and the shingles 
on the side walls are stained a light 
The window-frames and cornice 
The chimneys are of 


brown. 
are painted white. 
red brick. 

This house had practically no plan; 
the only thing that was decided upon 
before the work of construction began 
was its exterior dimensions. Nothing 
was worked out beforehand on paper; 
the plans were worked out in the house, 
in actual construction. The diseovery of 
defects should come during the time of 
building, not during the first weeks of 
oceupaney. With this end in view he 
lived. much of his time in the house dur- 
ing the process of construction. Parti- 
tions were put up only to be torn down 
if their arrangement proved unsatisfae- 


A corner of one of the bedrooms 
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furniture, are of this 
quarter-sawed oak, 
which is fast be- 
coming difficult to 
procure even for 
the making of fur- 
niture, and is usu- 
ally found too ex- 
pensive for use in 
the woodwork of an 
ordinary house. The 
beautiful quality of 
grain and_ texture 
peculiar to the oak 
are well  broughi 
out. About 
weeks were spent on 
the finish of the 
woodwork. It was 
sanded several 
times, stained and 
waxed. The color 
obtained is a lighi 
golden brown. The 
kitchen floor is of 
bireh, and the bed- 
room floors are of 
maple. 

The ground floor 
arrangement ineludes 
a good-sized living 
room, a dining 
room, butler’s pan- 
try, and a kitchen 
of moderate size. 
The living room is 
entered from the 
porch without intro- 


The stairway going up from the living room duction of hall or 


tory. If, on actual experiment, a wall 
needed more windows, it was eut through 
and the windows put in where they 
seemed needed. 

In the interior the same tacties were 
followed. Books on house decoration 
were read in search of ideas, and each 
piece of built-in furniture was carefully 
studied with a view to strength, beauty 
and utility. As in the case of the house 
plans, no drawings were put on paper, 
but ideas were worked out in actual 
construction. 

Quarter-sawed white oak of the best 
quality was used for the interior wood- 
work. It was secured at a low price 
through an exceptional opportunity, of- 
fered through the damaging by fire of a 
factory. The floors of the principal 
rooms, the doors and window frames, the 
stairease and all the pieces of built-in 


vestibule, as either 
would have entailed a smaller living 
room. Two features of special interest 
in the living room are the stairway and 
the fireplace. The stairway is of spindle 
construction, without moldings and orna- 
mentation, conforming to the builder’s 
simple tastes. The fireplace, also of 
simple construction, is shown in our illus- 
tration. The material used is brick pur- 
chased from a wrecking contractor. It 
was carefully selected for its beauty of 
color and its pleasing irregularity of 
surface, and was obtained at a mueli 
lower price than is usually paid for new 
brick possessing similar variety of tone 
and eolor. On either side of the fire- 
place is a built-in seat. Solid oak pil- 
lars supporting a beam make a slight 
division in the center of the room. 
The furniture of the living room is in 
brown fumed oak. An open bookease 
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The built-in sideboard in the dining room 


wre specially made 
to oceupy a partic- 
ular wall space. 
The chairs are of 
mission design. 
One of them, a 
large armehair, of 
spindle —_construe- 
tion, repeats the 
lines of the stair- 
way. Underneath 
the high window 
near the stairway 
is an old oak table, 
and there is an- 
other table whose 
construction is cop- 
ied from an old 
mission piece. <A 
large leather-cov- 
ered settle faces 
the fireplace. 

The walls of the 
living room are 
papered in a soft 
green, the ceiling 
being tinted an 
ivory tone. The 
bricks of the fire- 
place shade from 
dark red into blu- 
ish gray tones. 
Bits of blue pot- 
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tery and of old Russian brass and cop- 
per give a few vigorous color accents. 
The curtains are of Japanese silk of a 
pale yellow, and the rug is in warm gray, 
with a border containing dull red. 

The dining room is entered from the 
living room through a broad doorway. 
Its special features are a recessed window 
with seat beneath, and a built-in side- 
board. Both of these fitments are prac- 
tically built on the outside of the house, 
a@ unique idea conceived by our builder, 
with a view to economy of space inside. 
The effect from within is quaint and 
pleasing, giving an impression of thick 
walls. The sideboard is in a paneled al- 
eove lighted by a leaded glass window, 
and affords ample accommodation for 
silver and table linen. It was built al- 
most entirely by the amateur himself. 

The dining table is a drop-leaf antique, 
with curved legs, so old that wooden pins 
are used in its construction. The dining 
chairs are colonial in style. A tall, old- 
fashioned secretary is used as a china 
cabinet. 

The ceiling in the dining room is of 
the same ivory tone as in the living room. 
The walls are covered with light brown 
paper. The yellow silk curtains are sten- 
ciled in a conventional flower design. A 
swing door leads from the dining room 
to the butler’s pantry, which contains a 
built-in china cabinet and low cupboard. 

A special feature of the kitchen is a 
ledge built against one wall, and filled in 
beneath with cupboards and drawers. The 
top ean be used as a table. A flight of 
steps leads from the kitchen to a landing 
on the stairway, so that the maid ean 
reach the second floor without passing 
through the living room. The outside 


entrance to the kitchen is reached by 

a flight of three steps leading down to 
a landing. From this landing steps 
descend in either direction to the two 
compartments of the cellar; as the 
barn foundation was unusually mas- 
sive, it was left intact, with no con- 
necting door. 

The four bedrooms are light airy 
rooms, conveniently arranged. Three 
of them are furnished with old ma- 
hogany, while the fourth has white- 
enameled furniture. They are papered 
in light tones and rag rugs are used 
on the floors. Our illustration shows a 
front bedroom. The walls in this 
room are papered in a soft gray- 
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green against which the old mahogany 
furniture shows to advantage. Ceiling 
and frieze are a pale yellow. The rag 
rugs are in gray-green and old rose. 
The curtains are made of a cotton mate- 
rial imported from England and are 
creamy white with a small pattern in 
green and old rose. 

There is one good-sized room, with 
two windows, on the third floor, and a 
large attic space. Another bedroom 
might be finished off on this floor, and 
one of the second-floor rooms might be 
turned into a den or sitting room. The 
owner is now planning this change, and 
the building of a fireplace in this room 
directly over the living-room fireplace. 
This would supplement the living room 
without in the least supplanting it. 

The entire cost of construction of this 
house, which is in New York state, in- 
cluding the barn foundation and eellar, 
was $3500. The owner could duplicate 
it, however, for $3000. Best of all, it 
has the charm of being wholly the product 
of the owner’s ideas. 
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IX—On Being Exclusive 


E1 rror’s NotE—Do not hesitate to write the Perfect Comrade your ems, Ey. questions, 
views. She will, so far as possible, answer “ihe 


SN’T it maddening,” 
said a young woman to 
me the other day, “to 
think how many things 
we shut out of our lives 
when we’re too young 
to have better sense; 

and how much we’d give for those same 
things when it’s too late to make room 
for them!” And yet this woman is so 
young that she’s hardly out of her girl- 
hood; but she’s old enough to realize that 
some of her most flexible, adaptable, 
“growing” years are over. 

And then—you know how it is when 
you get started on a certain line of 
thought !—how everything seems to fall 
in with it—a number of other things 
happened, to fill me full of this subject. 

First there was the plaintive mother 
who bemoaned the many rainy days of 
April and May because her small daugh- 
ter has the roller-skating eraze and has 
chafed incessantly at being kept indoors. 
“And I like to have her skate,’ the 
mother went on, unconscious of incrim- 
inating herself, “because there are so 
few things Cora cares to do.” And Cora 
is twelve! If she is encouraged in this 
tendency to “care for” few diversions, 
what in the world will Cora be like when 
she is twenty, thirty, forty? 

Next it was a case of the nervous pros- 
tration of a brilliant professional woman 
—a doctor—whose complete separation 
from her work left her without an inter- 
est in the world. No one could find or 
devise a way of entertaining her and tak- 
ing her mind off her malady—which could 
be cured only by taking her mind off it. 
She had never “cared for” outdoor 
sports and she couldn’t be taught to like 
them now. She had never “cared for” 
relaxations like ehess and checkers, dom- 
inoes and solitaire; and she couldn’t be 
interested in them now. She had never 
“cared for” sewing or knitting or em- 
broidery—those pleasant, reflective oceu- 
pations—nor for floriculture, nor pho- 
tography, nor bird study, nor any of 
the charming hobbies of better-balanced 
folk. And there she was, in her prime, 
stranded as on a desert isle; the rich 


world all about her and nothing in it 
she could reach because she’d lost that 
elasticity of spirit (if, indeed, she’d ever 
had it!) which makes one adaptable to 
various conditions. All her life she has 
been shutting out things that now she 
needs piteously and cannot have because 
the hinges of her mind are rusty from 
long disuse and the doors won’t open to 
let in new enthusiasms. And it is just 
that which keeps each and every one of 
us alive—if we're alive at all: our en- 
thusiasms. She had one and she was 
very happy in it. But she was not wise; 
she overworked it, and now when she 
must rest from it, she finds she has no 
other to turn to. 

Right on top of her ease comes that of 
a young married woman of about the 
same age, a woman whose enthusiasm has 
been the household routine. She has 
never been very elastic, and instead of 
fighting her tendency to be stiff in the 
joints, she has yielded to it and even 
humored it. Now comes a long illness 
and the doctors despair of curing her 
because they cannot get her mind off 
the probability of moths, the ravages of 
the laundry, the wastefulness of the cook. 
It now develops that there is almost noth- 
ing else for her to turn to; those muscles 
of her mind that she might have kept 
flexible in the exercise of enthusiasms, 
have shriveled and all but disappeared, 
and it is as hopeless to ask her to regain 
control of them as it would be to ask a 
Mammoth eave fish to go back some thou- 
sands of years and regain the faculty of 
sight. Friends from the big, busy world 
run in to see her and try to tell her of 
their plans and occupations; but the 
things they try to tell her are, for the 
most part, beyond her pale. I tried, for 
instance, to tell her of the P I club and 
the happiness we are having in it. But 
I ecouldn’t hold her interest for a minute 
—always, always it reverts to the chance 
of moths getting into the blankets, or of 
the eook doing something outrageously 
wasteful. 

“Suppose she does waste something!” 
I ery, who hate waste as much as she 
does. “Look how you’re wasting your 
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nerves, your enthusiasm, your life, on 
trifles!” But she only flushes a dull, 
angry red and returns me a bitter retort 
that “ writing isn’t the only thing in life 
that’s worth while.” As if I ever thought 
it was! 

And this reminds me of a tremendously 
significant thing I once read. It was 
about Ruskin: he was visiting Gladstone 
at Hawarden and a man had just been 
hanged in the neighborhood. Ruskin, the 
idealist, said that if things were as they 
should be, the poor, ignorant creature 
would not himself have suffered ignomini- 
ous punishment, but the best, most en- 
lightened man in the district would have 
gone to the gallows instead; because if 
that good man had been as good as he 
knew how to be, he would not have left 
his neighbor to such depravity. 

Doubtless if I had been as good a 
friend as I ought to be, as I know how to 
be, that young woman I know so well 
woald be at least a little more interested 
in life, a little less ridden by moths. But 
oh! dear, have you ever tried to free any- 
body from a tyranny she had no desire 
to flee? Have you ever tried to inter- 
est someone in an idea, a pursuit, a plan, 
a person, and after wearing yourself to 
a frazzle found out that you hadn’t caused 
a single “cerebration”? And don’t you 
wonder if anybody ever felt that way 
about you? I know they have felt so 
about me, and I get kind of “hot and 
cold all over” when I think of the many, 
many times they have “thunk” it! 

Of the things I most consciously miss 
out of my life now, only the few are 
things that fate or fortune denied me; 
the many are things that I denied myself. 
Music, for example: I shut my froward 
little heart against it and just would not 
learn, because I preferred to read story- 
books in as well as out of practice hours. 
I used to play the five-finger exercises 
and the seale of C by the half-hour, be- 
eause I could do them without taking 
my eyes off the story-book bolstered open 
on the musie rack. For about eight years, 
a vast deal of effort and time and money 
was spent on making me musical; but 
without avail. Since then, I have sat 
patiently, with anxious heart and puck- 
ered brow, trying to make myself mu- 
sical—but without avail. The beautiful, 
“ elastic ” years have gone by. 

Nor would I learn to draw. The pre- 
liminary steps did not attract me, and 
I hardened my heart like a small Pha- 
raoh and wouldn’t try to get past them. 
Today, I’d give a very great deal if I 
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could draw even the least little bit—not 
professionally at all, but for my own 
pleasure. 

And that makes me remember how I 
fell into some of my worst mistakes of 
exclusion. I used to think, “ Oh, I shall 
never be a musician or an artist or a 
scientist; so why bother about the thing 
at all? I’d rather put in my time at 
something in which I can hope to excel.” 
And I refused to take any interest in 
things that did not make an immediate 
appeal to me. In consequence of this 
hoighty-toighty manner I denied myself 
a multitude of interests which I now try 
in vain to conquer; not only because they 
would make my life broader and richer, 
but because they would infinitely help me 
in the avocation for whose interests I so 
blindly sacrificed them. 

The older we grow the more we learn 
the folly of exclusiveness—learn that the 
test of life is in the decreasing number 
of things we dare despise, the increasing 
number of things we must admire. But 
by the time we’ve learned this we’re too 
“ stiff in the joints ” to unbend, to change. 
So I want to hang out this little warning 
flag to you girls who are in the full flush 
of your youthful adaptability: don’t 
harden your hearts against anything un- 
less your head warns you that it is base, 
harmful, time-wasting. If your only fear 
of a person or a thing is that you will be 
“bored,” give yourself the benefit of the 
doubt and make an effort to be sure be- 
fore you turn away. 

Someone once spoke wonderingly of 
the apparently unquenchable enthusiasm 
of a famous social leader for society, say- 
ing, “I don’t see how she manages to 
seem so interested.” “She is inter- 
ested,” her close friend answered, “she 
couldn’t ‘fake’ it. Every time she goes 
among her kind she goes with the expec- 
tation of having a good time, and she has 
it. Every person she meets casually is 
as exciting a potentiality to her as an 
uncharted continent is to an explorer; 
that’s the secret of her success with 
people.” Did you ever try going to a 
place in some such spirit? If you are 
young enough, you could school yourself 
in it. If you have been going about the 
world in the other frame of mind too 
long, you may not be able to change your 
manner however your heart may change. 
I, for one, don’t get on with most new 
people very quickly; it seems to take me 
a good while to get over the wastes of 
preliminary commonplaces, and I have 
a way of getting discouraged midway, or 
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less. It’s a bad habit, and it’s not one 
that time cures. I wish I could go back 
to where it began and tear it out by the 
roots. That would be so much simpler 
than whacking away at the branches 
every day. Simpler still for you, dear 
girls, will it be not to begin that way 
at all. 

Of course, the fewer things you’ve de 
nied heart-hospitality to, the more peo- 
ple you'll find community of interests 
with. I don’t know enough photography 
to make Steichen or Stieglitz or Mrs 
Kasebier envious, by a million miles or 
so, but I know enough to give myself a 
great deal of pleasure, a large number 
of vastly interesting new symbolisms and 
ideas, and an instant friendliness with 
any other creature I see carrying a kodak 
or exhibiting in a salon of photography. 
The sight of a man or woman carrying 
a camera has an effect on me like that of 
a Masonic order on another wearer of 
the same mystic emblem. I wish I had 
more such points of contact! I wish 
there were not so many orders of en- 
thusiasts to whose freemasonry I don’t 
belong! I try to join new orders as 


often as I ean, but I think regretfully 
of those I might have joined, and didn’t, 


and now can’t. 

How many “societies” do you belong 
to by virtue of your interest in them? 
How many things are there that you 
could do to keep yourself busy and happy 
if the thing you like best to do should 
suddenly fail you? How many kinds of 
persons probably enjoy you? Thus must 
you take account of stock, dear girls— 
thus must we all—and set about repair- 
ing the deficiences while there is yet time, 
before we find ourselves deep in a need 
which we cannot fill. 

Some of you are going back to school 
this month. Let me urge you to keep an 
“open door policy” and let no possible 
interest get by you unchallenged. 

Some of you are not going back—are 
taking up anew the larger life of the 
world in your town, or in another town 
where you seek opportunity. Don’t re- 
fuse to recognize the claims of oppor- 
tunity mercly because it happens to come 
in a guise you didn’t expect—more of the 
golden opportunities come that way than 
otherwise. The thing we want most has 
a way of trying to be courted incognita, 
like a princess wanting love for herself 
alone, and it’s very, very, very unwise to 
“sniff” at anything, lest peradventure 
in that guise cometh our heart’s desire. 
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Questions Answered 


Letrer—I am the eldest of four sis- 
ters, and have two brothers. With one 
exception, we are as a family devotedly 
affectionate, but it is that one exception 
that is making the trouble now. She is 
my youngest sister, Addie, the baby of 
the family, and owing partly to my 
mother’s ill health during her early 
years, and partly to her own self-indul- 
gent disposition, is thoroughly spoiled, 
and a source of continual irritation to 
us all, but especially to me; and my 
mother insists that it is all my fault— 
that it is my duty to love her just as 
much as I do the others, irrespective 
of the difference in their personalities. 
I have tried again and again, but it 
seems as if the harder I try the more 
impossible it becomes, for my sense of 
right and justice is continually out- 
raged by her flagrant selfishness and 
hypocrisy. 

Her unadmirable qualities are not 
apparent outside the family circle, for 
she is inordinately fond of praise and 
admiration, and no matter how peevish, 
grouchy and disobliging she might be 
to us, let a visitor appear and she be- 
comes all smiles at once, affectionate in 
manner, full of offers of help—all with 
a suavity and smoothness and apparent 
spontaneousness which, contrasted with 
the undemonstrative manners of the rest 
of us girls, make her with most chance 
acquaintances the most attractive and 
popular of the four. My other sisters 
are thoroughly sincere and genuine, inca- 
pable of pretense, and have no “ com- 
pany manners” at all. 

This apparently ingrained hypocrisy 
has always been very irritating to me; 
do you blame me for feeling resentful 
when in the presence of visitors she just 
bubbles over with filial devotion—* Mom- 
sey darling” and “mother mine,” and 
couldn’t she get her a fan, or a foot- 
stool, or pull down the shade, ete? And 
five minutes after, when the visitor is 
gone, and mamma asks her for a glass 
of water, to have her snap out, “I don’t 
see why you don’t get someone else to 
wait on you—you’re always asking me!” 

Our father’s last days she grieved and 
saddened by her selfish unkindness, and 
now she wears his picture in a locket, 
and talks about “dear papa” and how 
lovely he was and how devoted we all 
were to him—it makes me sick! To have 
her lie abed mornings so that the whole 
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program for the day is deranged, take 
an hour and a half or two hours to dress 
(when you know that she can dress 
nicely in fifteen minutes), grumbling and 
pouting at everything in sight; and then, 
if a visitor appears, be immediately all 
smiles and sweetness—this has gone on 
for years and seems likely to continue 
indefinitely. Outsiders, of course, seeing 
only her company manners, her affee- 
tionate helpfulness, her ready sympathy 
with their troubles, and hearing the ad- 
wirable sentiments she is so full of, think 
_us very fortunate to have such a clever 
and devoted sister. Do you wonder I 
just rage sometimes? 

Addie is so thoughtful, too—sends 
flowers to the sick, and buys such pretty, 
tasteful presents for all her friends: she 
is very generous—with mamma’s money! 
The rest of us would enjoy being lavishly 
generous, too, if we could afford it; the 
gifts we give are mostly of our own 
handiwork, whose material cost is not 
great; and it is rather trying to stint 
one’s self, hoping to ease the family pock- 
etbook, only to discover that Addie has 
thoughtlessly squandered on some whim 
more than you have saved by self-de- 

Remonstrance either with her or 
mamma has no perceptible effect, for 
mamma’s influence or control over her 
is very slight, and she mostly does things 
first and asks permission afterward, if 
she condescends to do so at all. And 
then mamma is so grieved and hurt af 
any lack of harmony, and thinks if Addie 
will not adapt herself to the rest of us 
it is our duty to adapt ourselves to her— 
well, we do, because we can’t help it. 
We are a living example of that maxim 
(by Carolyn Wells, I believe) A fam- 
ily is not a democracy, but a despotism 
ruled by the meanest person in it—not 
by the strongest will, but the worst tem- 
per.” 
Why try to love people “in deed and 
in truth” when they apparently are 
equally or even better satisfied with mere 
superficial gush and googoo, and don’t 
mind being repeatedly deceived and dis- 
obeyed? Why try to keep one’s self 
untouched and unspotted, worthy of the 
highest, when these specious, plausible 
googoo girls are the ones men really pre- 
fer, even the best of men? There doesn’t 
seem to be anything to get hold of. 
When I have tried to express my diffi- 
culties and perplexities, mamma is only 
grieved and shocked that any child of 
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hers should have such unehristian, unsis- 
terly feelings, and tells me to pray ear- 
nestly to be brought to a better mind. 
Pray—what shall I pray to? LEvery- 
thing is so upside down, so inextrieably 
snarled, that I hardly know whether I 
believe in anything any more: the good 
people seem to have a much harder time 
than the bad ones, and their goodness 
seems so often a snare to get them into 
trouble. 

Oh, if you can help me to see a little 
daylight, to break through this tangle, 
I shall be so grateful, for it seems some- 
times as if I should lose my mind if 
this goes on much longer. Show me 
where I am wrcng, and how to start get- 
ting right, if it is possible, for I have 
thought and thought till I am completely 
befogged. @. 


ComMMENT—This is a letter calling for 
a long reply. I have tried to make the 
best answer to it I could by personal 
letter to the writer. But I want to print 
her letter, because I think it is deeply 
interesting. 1’d like to know what some 
of you think of this situation. I'd like 
to know if a discussion of this problem 
would interest a number of you. That 
is a keen bit of observation she quotes: 
“A family is not a democracy, but a 
despotism ruled by the meanest person 
in it—not by the strongest will, but 
the worst temper.” Are there many fam- 
ilies tormented by one member? I would 
give a great deal to know more about 
this. 


Tntumtmnatine Gas of a new variety, 
known as blaugas, after its inventor, 
Hermann Blau, is now supplied in Ger- 
many in portable cylinders of varying 
sizes at a moderate price, so that country 
or suburban houses ean be lighted easily 
and with economy of eash and pains. 
The eylinders range in size from one 
pound to fifty. A cylinder containing 
twenty-two pounds of blaugas is three 
feet high and six inches in diameter and 
will furnish a fifty-candle-power incan- 
descent burner during four hours a day 
for four months. 


Our EmMaNvuEL PAMPHLET, entitled 
Happiness and Health, is sent postpaid 
for ten cents. It contains “ Results at 
Emmanuel Church,” “The Secret of 
Moral Recovery,” by Rev Elwood Wor- 
eester, D D, “ The Power of the Mind in 
Nervous Disorders,” and “Sleep and 
Sleeplessness,” by Rev Dr MeComb, ete. 


Norz—Don’t be afraid, one and all, to speak right out ; for “it’s all in the family.”"—The Editor 


Smart ’’ Children 


Mr Eprror—The article published in 
the July Family Conference entitled, Our 
Graceful Tyrants, contains one para- 
graph in particular that is of great inter- 
est to me. It is the one about the lack 
of respect and consideration for elders 
which is such a deplorable trait in the 
average American child. 

Now I want to say one thing: the 
parents who have such disrespectful chil- 
dren have only themselves to blame. I 
am a mother myself, and when my two- 
year-old boy some weeks ago spoke to 
me in a tone similar to that employed by 
his playmates sometimes when addressing 
their elders, I put my hands on his two 
small shoulders and looked him steadily 
in the eye. 

“ My son,” I said firmly, “I want you 
to remember that you are never to speak 
to me in that way again. Something very 
serious will happen if you do; I will not 
have it!” 

You ought to have seen the expression 
on his face. There was no shilly-shally- 
ing about it—I was in dead earnest and 
the small boy knew it. But I believe that 
he was quite a little surprised to dis- 
cover that he had committed an offense. 
He has not repeated it, and I feel quite 
confident that he will not. 

A great many mothers would have 
laughed over my baby’s speech the other 
day; they would have declared it “ eute 
of the darling.” Then, when he realized 
that his elders thought it smart, he would 
have repeated the offense for their amuse- 
ment. As children grow older these 
things cease to be funny, but because 
they are tolerated when said by baby 
lips, children in thousands of American 
families are saucy all their lives. 

Let me tell you one reason why I think 
I am right. I am the oldest of five chil- 
dren. We came in “two installments;” 
the youngest of the first three was four- 


teen years old when the oldest of the 
“last lot” came. Now, we older children 
never dared to show disrespect or to “ talk 
back ” to father or mother; we “ toed the 
mark good and proper,” and there were 
times, I confess, when we felt that we 
were abused because we could not do 
some things that other children could do 
and that we thought most natural and 
legitimate. Running around the streets 
at night was one of these. 

Do not infer from what I have said 
that we were afraid of our parents; if 
there was any fear on our part, it was the 
fear of love. We loved father and 


mother and knew that they loved us; at 
the same time we realized that they were 


The first “installment ” have homes of 
their own now, and in the old home nest 
are only the two children and father and 
mother. The children are ten and twelve 
years old, and the language they use at 
times when addressing our parents makes 
the rest of us rage. 

“ Why,” I have stormed, “ do you allow 
those young ones to speak to you s0, 
mother. It would have been a crime of 
the deepest dye if we older ones had ever 
dared do such a thing!” 

“T know it,” mother admits; “ but you 
know we thought it rather cute at first 
when these children did such things and 
—well, the truth of the matter is, I 
guess, that we were too old to bring up 
any more!” 

We older children did not leave home 
until we were about eighteen, and in all 
those years we had acquired a habit of 
respect for our parents which has proved 
so strongly rooted that it has never yet 
been broken, and I doubt if it ever will 
be. And if it is a possible thing, my 
children shall be brought up to feel 
toward me as I do now toward my mother. 

Now, in regard to fostering consider- 
ation for parents in the hearts of their 
offspring, I believe that the average 
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American father and mother do too 
much for their children. The latter will 
sew and mend and “ straighten up” after 
the daughters rather than “spoil their 
youth” by teaching them to sew and 
mend and straighten up for themselves. 
“Oh,” they say, in exeuse for their con- 
duct, “ they can be children but once, you 
know.” And then they wonder, as 
daughters grow up with the evident idea 
that mother is made for these things 
alone, just where the trouble lies. 

How many mothers and fathers do 
you know that ever ask little “ favors” 
of their children—ask them to bring out 
a chair for them or a book? When vis- 
iting me my little sister was taught to 
offer her chair to an older person when 
she was occupying the easiest seat. When 
I was visiting at home about three months 
later I asked her why she did not then 
offer that courtesy to her mother. 

“Why, Bertha, I did do it quite a few 
times after I came back from your house, 
but she always said, ‘ No, I’ll get another 
one,’ so I quit doing it!” 

There was a world of teaching in that 
one sentence, I concluded. 

I overheard a child speaking of an- 
other—a little German girl who eame to 
this eountry only a short time ago. 
“Why,” she confided to her companion,” 
“she is the funniest girl you ever saw. 
Yesterday we were playing and a bution 
came off her shoe. Do you think she 
would go on? No, sir, into the house 
she went and she wouldn’t come out to 
play again until she had sewed that but- 
ton on!” That same American youngster 
never sewed on a dozen buttons for her- 
self in all her fourteen years of life, so 
her mother says. 

We fathers and mothers go without 
many things we want, and sometimes 
need, all our lives, in order that our chil- 
dren may have the desires of their hearts. 
But have you ever noticed that the par- 
ents whose ehildren seem to love them 
the most are those who do not do every- 
thing for those same children? When 
there is but one new hat to be afforded 
in the spring, who gets it—mother or 
daughter? The daughter, every time, in 
most families. Mother can wear the 
seediest thing on the street in many cases 
and daughter will never see why. Mother 
ought to take eare of her appearance 
and not show such neglect of her clothes 
just because she is getting along in life! 
That is the viewpoint most of our daugh- 
ters take: And it is just because they 
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have always had things while mother went 
without. 

If we want our children to love and 
respect us, we must demand obedience 
and respect from them; we must make 
them do for themselves everything that 
they can; we must not let them grow up 
with the idea that father and mother 
were made only for waiting upon them 
and for going without just for them. 

There, I have relieved my mind, and I 
feel better! If this ever finds its way 
to the printer and reaches the eyes of 
some overworked mother who wonders 
why, after all she has done for her fam- 
ily, they have so little respect for her, 
and if it induces her to do more for her- 
self and less for her children, I shall 
feel that the time has not been wasted. 

And if some father has his eyes opened 
through the instrumentality of this letter, 
and insists upon his wife’s throwing upon 
the children more of the burdens of the 
household, I shall feel that I have ac- 
tually done some good. 

Bertha Bellows Streeter. 


A Problem 


Mr Eprror—Given an earnest, con- 
scientious woman, before her marriage a 
constant attendant at church, but since 
then too much tied down with babies and 
children and the housework to see her 
way clear to very often gain the pleasure 
and help of chureh worship, how is such 
a woman to make her home, on Sunday, 
a glad family day, with the needed relax- 
ation from the hurry of the mornings 
that business and sehool demand, with a 
nice dinner, as befits a holiday and with 
an afternoon which the family can enjoy 
all together—how can she do this and still 
attend any service? 

Shall she make ehurch attendance the 
principal.thing, turning Sunday into one 
more morning of hurry, so that all may 
be ready, and the dinner, necessarily a 
plain one, started, and thus deprive the 
husband of his much-needed day of re- 
laxation? 

Shall she divide up the interests, de- 
traecting from the oneness of the family, 
by herself attending church while the 
husband and father looks after the chil- 
dren? Shall she try to have all attend 
an afternon service, depriving the chil- 
dren of the much-prized walk with the 
father? Shall she, alone, attend the 
evening service, breaking up the family 
Sunday night singing? 
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This is a vital question, the right so- 
lution of which is seriously troubling 
hundreds of housekeepers with its con- 
stant weekly appearance. Can we not 
have some light on it from the readers of 
this magazine, which is a guide and help 
along so many paths? Matrona. 


Are They Worth While ? 


Mr Eprtor—I began my housekeeping 
four years ago with ideals. The attitude 
of ready and gracious welcome is natural 
to the very young housekeeper. Theoreti- 
cally it is perfeet. But experience teaches. 
I am now gracious to all, but one must 
learn to protect the peace and happi- 
ness of one’s home by choosing to en- 
tertain there true friends, or those we 
ean trust to bring the best with them. 
The self-invited, ill-bred stranger who 
hints for an invitation and afterwards 
criticises his host’s table is no doubt 
unaceustomed to the refinements of life. 

There is a certain large class of 
people who do not hesitate to make a 
convenience of friends’ or acquain- 
tances’ houses at meal time. I consider 
their presence an undesirable intrusion. 
There is no satisfaction in wearing one’s 
self out to do for those who are using 
one for their own selfish ends. As for 
the friends (?) who accept this in- 
formal hospitality as a matter of course, 
with no appreciation of their obligation 
to return it—are they quite worth while? 
They certainly lack in fineness and the 
true spirit of hospitality themselves. 

M. B. 


Early Advantages 


Mr Eprror—Having spent some years 
in studying the subject of children’s edu- 
eation, I wish to submit an answer to 
A. R. D. in the July number. 

Unless she is already in possession of 
a good library, a quarter of the money 
should surely be spent for books. A 
good publie school makes a strong foun- 
dation, but the things that make for eul- 
ture come from the outside. Children 
must see books around them all the time, 
and learn to use them themselves for 
pleasure, to get the most good from them. 
School reading without this does not 
amount to much, but when the children 
are familiar with the books at home, 
what they learn at school helps them to 
appreciate what they have read, and adds 
new pleasure to it. A public library, 
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although valuable, will not answer the 
same purpose at all. 

Even if children have no special talent 
for music, the training that they gain, 
under a good teacher, in using their eyes 
for one thing and their hands for an- 
other, also the control of the hands and 
the increased understanding of music, 
amply repay for the time, trouble and 
money spent. Even if they do not be- 
come great musicians, the ability to play 
a little is a great source of enjoyment to 
themselves, and will be useful if they ever 
have children of their own. 

The remaining money will not accom- 
plish much in the way of a long trip, but 
if the children are carefully taught and 
prepared for it beforehand, a day spent 
in New York each month will work won- 
ders for them. The Metropolitan mu- 
seum of art, Bronx park, with its zoolog- 
ical and botanical gardens, the museum 
of natural history, the aquarium at Bat- 
tery park, the navy yard, and the long 
river front with its boats from all quar- 
ters of the world abound in educational 
material. 

With the morning spent at these places 
the afternoon could be given to hearing 
the best music, or occasionally at the 
theater when there is a play of sufficient 
value to warrant it. 

The minister who was consulted was 
right as to the importance of “ early ad- 
vantages ”—that is, growing up with the 
best things in art, music and literature, 
and having them absorbed, and not con- 
sciously studied. 


THe ReGister or Foops, by P. W. 
Goldsbury, M D, is a chart in five colors, 
showing in correct proportion the elemen- 
tary proportions of more than one hun- 
dred foods. With this handsome chart 
on the wall the housekeeper will soon 
learn food values and be able at a glance 
to arrange healthful bills of fare. The 
chart is particularly helpful to physicians 
and nurses. It is 134% by 19 inches in 
size, and is published by Whitcomb and 
Barrows, Boston, at $1 net, delivered. 


CanNep Goons are now among the most 
reliable and appetizing of foods. Of 
eighty-six samples of canned goods ana- 
lyzed by the Pennsylvania dairy and food 
inspectors in June, 1908, not one was 
found to be adulterated. The samples 
comprised vegetables, fruits and meats. 
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Bay strect, beautifully shaded and on the bank of the river 
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IV---Augusta: A Model Town ’Way Down in Dixie 


By E. S. Johnson 


The cities and towns in this series are chosen from among those which present their claims in our 
Model Town Inquiry. The most perfect community in the world will not be ineluded unless it * speaks 
up,” nor will any consideration but merit win a place in the series.—The Editor.) 


UGUSTA beautiful is 
the phrase most gen- 
erally applied to our 
city by our people and 
the tourists who annu- 
ally pass through her 
gates to winter amongst 
her cultured and hospitable people. Lo- 
eated on the banks of the Savannah river, 
there is a gradual rise to Summerville, a 
suburb of five thousand people, whose 
shaded streets and magnificent homes are 
a revelation to the stranger on a first 
visit to this beautiful spot. The eul- 
tured atmosphere and beauty of this 
suburb were soon realized by the seekers 


for health and elimate; and the magniii- 
cent homes erected and being erected an- 
nually by the wealthy of the East and 
West fully attest the attractiveness and 
clains of the place. A magnificent 
modern hotel, the Bon Air, is here located. 
It accommodates five hundred guests, and 
is annually filled with those who are 
looking for health, pleasure and eon- 
genial environment, and who return year- 
ly to find new beauties and new attrac- 
tions in this favored spot. Possibly the 
finest country club in the South is within 
a short walk of the hotel, and within its 
spacious grounds of nearly four hundred 
acres are found all the outdoor sports, 
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which can be enjoyed every day in the 
year. The managers, with wise judg- 
ment, have realized that nature’s handi- 
work eannot be improved upon, and in 
the seven miles of drives winding through 
old forests, only eut out for the golf 
course, there open up at every turn new 
vistas of woodland scenery, and through 
the trees, shimmering in the bright sun- 
light, one ean see the placid waters of 
Lake Omstead, the center for launeh, 
boat and canoe devotees. 

Extremely beautiful is the scene annu- 
ally depicted on regatta night at the 
Lakeside elub. Its pretentious clubhouse 
is brilliantly illuminated with three hun- 
dred or more lights, reflected in the water. 
With its flotilla of boats, decorated with 
lanterns, each filled with the happy 
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young, one might well imagine one’s self 
in fair Venice. 

The face of nature shows no fairer 
picture than the country surrounding 
Augusta. Richmond county, in which 
the city is located, has been for years 
noted for its good roads, and among the 
chief pleasures are the drives in every 
direction. With such roads motoring is 
indeed a pleasure, and the magnificent 
ears that are annually brought here by 
the tourists fully substantiate this elaim. 
The founders of the city, looking to its 
further growth and development, laid it 
off with wide streets and thoroughfares. 
All unsightly wires in the business see- 
tion and most of the residential parts of 
the town will be placed underground 
before 1911. The telephone wires have 


Augusta's handsome monument to the Confederate dead 
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St Paul's, in the beautiful old churchyard of which are many interesting monuments to noted people 


already been disposed of in this way. 

The principal residential streets are 
parked in the middle with a fifty-foot 
drive on eaeh side. Each park, in addi- 
tion to the eare given it by the civie 
authorities, is looked after’ by the resi- 
dents, and the spirit of improvement and 
emulation to make these parks beauti- 
ful might well be an example to other 
cities. Greene street, with its beautiful 
parks in the eenter, its four rows of 
trees making three great arches of green, 
and its monuments in almost every park, 
has been pronounced one of the most 
beautiful streets of the whole country, 
and it vies with the far-famed Euclid 


avenue of Cleveland. One of the favor- 
ite drives is down this beautiful street, 
out the Sand Bar Ferry road to the 
quaint old ferry, still in use, made famous 
in many a story as the dueling ground 
of the early geniry. 

In 1736 a town was laid out and a little 
wooden fort, one hundred and twenty 
feet square, was built on a bluff com- 
manding the Savannah river. The fort 
was named Augusta in honor ef the young 
Prineess Royal of England. 

St Paul’s churehyard contains many 
old and interesting monuments, although 
the oldest were destroyed when the 
cemetery was a_ battlefield in 1781. 
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Here lies brave old 
General Matthews, 
who saved _ the 
American army 
from rout. at 
Brandywine and 
received the thanks 
of General Wash- 
ington. On the 
west side of the 
echureh is the grave 
of William Long- 
street, the inventor 
of the steamboat, 
who actually oper- 
ated a boat by 
steam in 1805, a 


year before Ful- 
ton’s experiment on 
the Hudson in 
1807. 

Nestling among the great faciories 
in the western part of the city stands 
today a quaint old cottage, the headquar- 
ters of the Colonial Dames. This was 
the house of George Walton, first gov- 
ernor of Georgia, a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and a man of mueh 
influenee in his generation. Mr Walton 


The country club is one of the finest in the South, having nearly four hundred 
acrcs of grounds and over seven m:lcs of beautiful drives 


entertained George Washington and the 
Marquis de Lafayette with great cere- 
mony in those ceremonious days when 
Augusta was the capital of the state. 
The aristocracy was then composed of 
great planters who filled the state oflices, 
and had rules of rank and preeedence 
equal to the European courts. 


“Greene street, with its beautiful parks in the center, . . . has been pronounced one of the most beautiful 


streets of the whole country” 
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Augusta claims that she should have 
the honor of the invention of the sewing 
machine. In 1841 the first patent was 
issued to Elias Howe, but it is claimed 
that Parson Goulding, late in the thirties, 
devised a machine run by treadle power 
that sewed cloth. Mr Goulding, intend- 
ing to apply for a patent, started with 
his model from his home in Bath to 
Augusta, planning to ship it to the Com- 
missioner of Vatents in Washington; 
but in erossing a swollen stream, his 
horses were swept off their feet, the 
wagon upset and the model lost. 

Augusta will always be noted as the 
home of Eli Whitney, the inventor of 
the eotton gin. The invention revolu- 
tionized the handling of this important 
product, and made possible the develop- 
ment of the cotton industry, which is 
one of the most important in the world. 
On the banks of the Rocky Creek, about 
seven, miles from Augusta, where the 
first gin was erected, is to be located the 
Eli Whitney country club, a fitting me- 
morial to the great inventor. 

The people of Augusta have just pride 
in her historical record, and admire and 
enjoy her beauty, but infinitely more do 
they glory in her matchless climate, her 
pure water and her wonderful healthful- 
ness. For climate, the ever-increasing 
tide of tourists proclaim she is unsur- 
passed; the average temperature for win- 
ter months is forty-nine degrees, and for 
summer months, eighty degrees. Her 
business streets, of twice the usual width, 
are paved with vitrified brick, resting on 


a solid base of conerete, one of the most 
durable and sanitary pavements known. 
The pavements are kept absolutely clean, 
being gone over thoroughly every night; 
and during the day, ‘as in the great cities 
of the North and East, an adequate force 
of men from early morn to late evening 
are taking care of the débris as it aceu- 
mulates. Such eare might well be looked 
for in the great capitals of the world, 
but is seldom seen in cities of our size. 

No less an eminent authority than Dr 
C. W. Styles, a distinguished expert of 
the central government, visiting here in 
the interests of the health department 
of the government for the purpose of 
investigation, said, in an address, that 
“ Augusta was one of the two best in- 
spected cities in the country, and had 
the most up-to-date health officers and 
modern sanitary regulations.” In con- 
sequence of the systematic work in this 
line and the daily inspections of milk 
and food products, our death rate for 
1907 was only 13.11 per one thousand, 
as low as any city in the South. 

This enviable record could not be as- 
sured were it not that we are in posses- 
sion of the finest system of modern water 
works in a city of comparative size in 
the South. The source of supply is the 
Savannah river, the water being taken 
from the river, some miles above the 
city, and at the point indicated it is as 
pure as ean be had, being above all sur- 
face contamination and sewerage. It is 
then pumped to a large reservoir loeated 
just beyond Summerville, three hundred 


May Park, one of the city’s delightful recreation places 
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feet above the city. This reservoir is 
lined with cement conerete. From the 
reservoir the water goes directly into the 
filters, of which there are fourteen; from 
there into the clear water basin; and then 
through great mains down to the city. 
Owing to the elevation of the system the 
pressure is so great that it was found 
necessary to reduce this pressure by re- 
dueing valves. In ease of fire, it has 
been demonstrated that, without a fire 
engine, a good stream of water can be 
thrown to the top of the highest building. 

The dairies of Augusta and vicinity 
have kept up to their previous high 
standard during the past year. The 
dairymen sell every pint of milk they 
can produce at a good price, and their 
cows, dairy buildings and equipments are 
in good condition. Weekly tests of milk 
and milk products are made from each 
dairy, and only a few have failed to come 
up to the required standard of 3.05 per 
cent actual butter fat. As these few 
incidents were evidently accidents, and 
showed no persistent attempt to violate 
the laws, it was deemed unnecessary to 
prosecute in these isolated cases. 

A beautiful city, a clean city and a 
healthy city, a city with the traditions 
of the great and good who were born, 
lived and died here, must necessarily have 
had a good influence on their posterity, 
and the writer, coming among these good 
people sixteen years ago, takes peculiar 
pleasure in paying a tribute to their 
gentleness, worth and hospitality. 

The beauty of the churehes and the 
attendanee at services show well that 
Augusta is a God-fearing city, and that 
religion here is not only a name, but a 
reality. The hospitals and charitable 
institutions are many and varied, and a 
well-organized Board of Charities, amply 
supported by the public, is able and 
willing to lock after the needy poor. 

The publie library has recently sold 
its valuable but obsolete property, and is 
now eonsidering the erection of a hand- 
some building. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, in its spacious and mod- 
ern quarters, is doing a noble work among 
the young men of the city. 

The city hospital, devoted exclusively 
to white patients, stands high among the 
institutions of the state. Situated on the 
eampus adjacent to the medical college of 
the university of Georgia, it is conducted 
and managed under the authority and 
supervicion of the latter institution, and 
enjoys the personal attention of the lead- 
ing surgeons, physicians and medieal 
scientists of the state. The Lamar hos- 
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pital for negroes, situated in a different 
part of the city, has a capacity of eighty 
patients and is furnished with every nec- 
essary appliance for the care of the sick. 
The operating amphitheater is similar to 
that at the city hospital. 3 

Few private schools exist in this eity, 
the publie school system being considered 
one of the best organized in the country. 
The most notable school building is the 
John Milledge, which will be oceupied 
for the first time this fall. This modern 
schoolhouse, with every known conven- 
ience, will seat 1,250 pupils. Rooms are 
provided for workshops for the boys, 
and sewing and cooking rooms for the 
girls. Domestic science is thoroughly 
taught. A four-room cottage, simply but 
tastefully furnished, is where the factory 
children are taught the useful lesson of 
making a home beautiful and attractive, 
even if ever so humble. From _ these 
schools the girls take a four years’ course 
at the Tubman high school, preparing 
themselves for any of the colleges. The 
boys attend Richmond academy, next to 
William and Mary, Prineeton and Har- 
vard, the oldest in continued existence in 
America. This old institution has kept 
well abreast of the times, and worthily 
prepares the young men for the Univer- 
sity of Georgia at Athens. One of the 
most noted medical colleges of the South, 
ranking with the best in the United States, 
and one of the oldest, is that of Georgia. 

It was realized, in its early days, that 
Augusta would take her place as an im- 
portant commercial point. Long before 
steam became such a factor in develop- 
ment, this city was the Mecea of traders 
from adjoining states, bringing their 
produets to exchange for goods, which 
were brought to Augusta from Savan- 
nah by boat. It was a common sight to 
see the streets filled with wagons that 
had come hundreds of miles. 

In Augusta and its immediate suburbs 
are thirteen large and prosperous cotton 
mills. Nine railroads enter her gates and 
satisfactorily bring to her produets and 
merchandise, and distribute her wares over 
the entire country. Not the least factor in 
her development is the navigable Savan- 
nah, an equalizer of freight rates; and by 
her boat lines to tidewater and connec- 
tions with the ocean steamers imports 
are brought to her doors and her prod- 
uets go to the ports of the commercial 
world. With the completion of the Pan- 
ama eanal it is the belief of her people 
and the writer that Augusta will get her 
full share of the commeree of the far 
countries bordering on the Paeifie. 
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A glimpse of the deck of an old ferryboat where tubercular little folks from New York tenements find pleasure 
and health- giving fresh air 


Children of the White Plague 


By Carolyn S. Bailey 


OT so many months ago 
as to be reckoned a very 
long time a woman in 
one of the lower East 
Side tenements of New 
York died of tuberen- 
losis. She had been un- 

der the observation and care of one of 
the charitable societies, and it occurred 
to the visiting nurse in eharge of the 
ease that the disease might have been 
communicated to her children, little girls 
of three, five and seven years old. The 
children were examined and the nurse’s 
surmise proved to have been correct. All 
three of the children were in the first 
stages of tuberculosis. One, being so 
far advanced as to need hospital care, 
was sent to a sanitarium, where she soon 
showed marked improvement; the other 
two children were cared for in the eoun- 
try. 

This instanee set the men and women 
of New York who are condueting the 
crusade against the Great White Plague 
thinking. It resulted in the opening of 
children’s elinies at the board of health, 
and in some of the larger hospitals, where 


the children of tubercular parents might 
be carefully examined for possible traces 
of the disease, and might be kept under 
scientific observation after such exami- 
nation. 

Let us pay a Saturday afternoon visit 
to the “ lung division ” of the out-patient 
department at Bellevue hospital. The 
children whom it is our privilege to see 
are the offspring of parents who are 
either making a brave struggle against 
consumption or have given up the fight. 

The children don’t know, bless them! 
They are clutching their little yellow en- 
velopes labeled in large letters, “ Keep 
this clean—always bring this with you,” 
and holding blue statistical cards admit- 
ting them to the elinic, as if they were 
tickets to the kingdom of heaven. Their 
weekly or bi-weekly visit to the hospital 
is a holiday. The doctors greet them as 
old and tried friends, and the nurse to 
whom they report straightens out as 
many as she ean of the knotty problems 
which come into their little tenement 
lives. Small wonder is it that they love 
the “lung division.” 

Suddenly the systematic work of the 
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afternoon is begun, and we follow a 
relay of youngsters, who, in charge of a 
nurse, are going to be weighed. This, 
too, seems nothing but a- good joke. to 
them, for Iky is proud of the fact that 
his legs are so thin, and little Katie 
trembles so with excitement as she steps 
upon the seales that they shake as if 
they had the ague. Then the bunch de- 
parts gayly to another room where tem- 
peratures are taken and records of pre- 
vious weights and temperatures are kept. 

There are two hundred charts here, 
that have been kept as records of the 
two hundred or more children who’ have 
been examined at Bellevue hospital for 
possible tuberculosis in less than a year. 
The statisties include a history of the 
ehild’s parents—whether tubercular, aleo- 
holie, cleanly. in mode of living or not. 
A record is taken of the child’s early ill- 
nesses, with special reference to throat, 
pulmonary. and gland diseases.. Home 
conditions, including the light and air 
space of the rooms where the child plays 
and sleeps,: are noted,«and comparative 
weight, chest measurements and temper- 
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atures are entered, together with the reac- 
tions after certain clinical tests. 

We are told that of the total number 
of children of tubercular parents exam- 
ined, twenty-five per cent showed active 
symptoms of the disease, and thirty-three 
per cent were suspicious cases. It is a 
latter-day illustration of the burdens of 
the fathers being visited upon the second . 
generation, but we are also told that in 
the ease of the children the disease ap- 
pears in its first, curable stage. Let us 
see how New York goes about curing its 
consumptive children. 

We must turn again to the long wait- 
ing line of children. Old eases are looked 
over as to throat and lungs.. Some, but 
very little, medicine is preseribed. The 
vital points in the euring of tuberculosis : 
are proper nourishment -and fresh air. 
These muSt be supplied. in cases where 
the tenements are of the old style with | 
air-shaft rooms and the parents are too . 
poor to buy the proper amount of feed. 
They are supplied in a wonderful way. 

Each child is intimately known in its 
heme environment through the morning 


“* We follow a relay of youngsters, who, in charge of a nurse, are going to be weighed ” 
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visits of the nurse in charge of the clinic. 
If the child’s parents can’t afford milk 
and eggs the nurse arranges through one 
of the diet kitchens for the delivery at 
the tenement of two dozen eggs each week 
and two quarts of milk a day. 

Through the charity of some of the 
city’s rich, who realize that money is 
only a trust, a host of little folks will 
have a long season of outdoor life, with 
good country food and an entrance into 
a new lease of life away from the city’s 
heat. 

We are suddenly brought into touch 
with another phase of the work. A doe- 
tor hurries into the elinie and says: “ Oh, 
Miss W, I have a lot of games for the 
boat. Can you arrange to have them 
sent down?” 

The children’s eves stick out at the 
wonderful news. Those of them who 
have been given boat tickets -just- now 


elutch them with a new vigor. - What.. 


and where is the “ boat.”? 
Last summer the city needed a day 
camp for-its, tubercular citizens, a place 


where the patients, for whom there seemed , 


no room in the parks, or on the roofs, 
or on the fire escapes, could sit out all 
day long in the fresh air. There were 
no vaeant lots available, so an old Staten 


Waiting for the flowers which will bring fragrance and color to the tenement homes 


Island ferryboat was utilized. A corps 
of workers serubbed it and repainted: it. 
It was equipped with books and maga- 
zines, steamer chairs and hammocks, 
Doctors and nurses were put in charge. 
The boat doesn’t sail; it is firmly an- 
chored at the foot of Twenty-sixth street, 
but it is still a eraft of enchantment to 
the children. 

Such of them as are not sent to the 
country will have their carfare paid to 
and from the boat. They will spend a 
long, lovely day there from nine until 
five, with all the milk and eggs they ean 
stow away and a hot dinner at noon. 
They will romp up and down the decks, 
and play with the good docior’s games, 
and this summer the smallest tots are to 
have a kindergarten. No wonder a boat 
ticket is so great a prize! 

The afternoon is nearly over and the 
children. are ready to go home. It has 
been only one of many such wonderful 


afternoons in the hospital. Possibly this” 
generation, in spite of the gallant fight 


which is being made against tubereulosis, 
will not see. a marked’ decrease in the 


. spread. of the disease, but here, in the 


children, lies the hope of a cleaner, health- 
ier generation to come. 
We have been impressed by the strides 
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of science which have made possible such 
a hope. We are glad to have seen the 
systematic campaign which has been insti- 
tuted by science against the spread of 
tuberculosis in little children. One thing 
which stood out more compellingly than 
anything else was the personal, kindly 
method of handling these little charity 
patients. They have been made so 
happy. 

There is in the “ lung division ” a long 
box on a table. Doctors and nurses alike 
are interested in the untying of the string 
and the removing of the cover. Oh, sueh 
flowers, to have come from the garden of 
some Lady Bountiful into the dirt and 
noise and heat of a First avenue day! 
There are roses and cornflowers and the 
old-fashioned clove pink that our grand- 
mothers used to tend, and wallflowers 
and earnations and sprays of cool, green 
maidenhair fern, enough so that each 
child may have a whole bunch to bring 
fragranee and color to the tenements. 

They carry their flowers so carefully 
as they leave the hospital, and we walk 
across to our ear with little Katie who 
has a moss rose in one hand and her 
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precious pink pocketbook in the other. 
She reiterates all the way what a “ grand 
time” she has had. She waves her hand 
to us as we hail our ear, and we, too, 
echo Katie’s sentiment. There isn’t any 
other word that so tellingly expresses it. 

S* Other cities besides New York are 
taking good care of the children of tuber- 
culous parents. Providence, Rhede Is- 
land, maintains a fresh-air school, even 
in winter, open on one side to the outdoor 
air, but well heated with a stove. 

In winter, instead of removing outer 
clothing, the children keep on their out- 
side wraps, and, besides, sit in what is 
known in the out-of-door camps as the 
“ sitting-out bags.” These are 'arge bags 
made of flannel and lined with paper and 
cotton, thick and warm and comfortable. 
They are closed to the knees and on a 
running string at the waist line. The 
chairs and desks are all adjustable and 
on movable platforms, and are taken 
from place to place, literally chasing 
the sun. The range is used to cook and 
keep warm the nourishing soups pro- 
vided as often as needed. The Editors. 


Our Sleeping Porch 


By Susan A. Pond 


married 
past 


ARE a 
couple, — well 
middle age, free 
from disease and 
not given to foolish 
fads. We so thor- 
cughly enjoyed our 
summer sleeping poreh that we use it 
now the vexr around. 

We built on the breezy side of the 
house a double-decked porch. There we 
realized tle possibilities of night comfort 
far exceeding those of a summer cottage. 
Our hammocks proved a bit hard and 
narrow, so we had a wider pair made, 
with springs and thiek hair mattresses. 
These we made up with regular bedding, 
sheets and all, covering the whole by day 
with a large braid-bound drape of the 
hammock material weighted and hanging 
well over the sides and ends. Indeed, we 
had it made sufficiently long to cover the 


night pillows. On top we placed two or 
three drapes made of this hammock mate- 
rial, to add to the daytime appearance. 
These same drapes serve often as accept- 
able extra over-alls when in the hottest 
nights it often grows very cool towards 
morning. 

Awnings extend from the porch sides, 
keeping out all ordinary rain and pre- 
venting much of the day’s heat. Green 
curtains drop inside and ean be raised 
or lowered at will, vet between the slats 
plenty of air penetrates. Suspended from 
the head of the windward side hammock 
is a large black rubber carriage blanket, 
purchased ata rubber store, which, fas- , 
tened by its eyelets to both end hooks of 
that hammock, protects from rains that 
sometimes beat through the curtains. We 
always hang this rubber blanket after 
hammocks -are made in the morning’ 
so that storms which arise in absence 
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from home may not moisten our beds. 
The sleep there is more refreshing than 
in a room with all its furniture, and 
morning finds us better prepared for the 
heated day’s duties. To be sure, we are 
wakened early in the morning by old Sol 
and the birds, but a moment’s work drops 
the eurtains and soon we are off for 
the morning doze. 

Tor $80 our earpenter built a glass 
inelosure for winter. The windows drop 
cown, to prevent drafts. We replace the 
hammocks with a bed and a brussels rug. 
We gradually exchange the cotton sheets 
for those of outing cloth, made long 
enough by piecirig at one end (none in 
stores are ever sufficiently long). Extra 
bedding is added and outing cloth night 
robes are donned. In the coldest weather 
we use union suits under the night robes. 
With this outfit we are always perfectly 
comfortable, even with transoms open and 
snow often blowing in. We dress in an 
adjoining room, and always lay warm 
robes and slippers near the bed for use in 
ease of rising in the night. We have tel- 
ephone and doorbell extensions near our 
porch. Sueh porehes should always be 
upstairs. 

Our physician says he believes this 
outdoor sleeping on the part of well peo- 
ple will add years, perhaps, to their 
lives. Surely persons with any tendency 
to lung troubles could thus ward off the 
dread disease right at home. 


Use the Hawthorn Berry 
By Cara Reese 


The hawthorn trees with their edible 
drupe, known as haws, are plentiful in 
our vicinity, and the fruit may be gathered 
by the bushels in the city parks and out- 
lying districts. A young housekeeper 
filled a basket with the red fruit, which 
was the first plump ripening of the sea- 
son. She selected the sound haws and, 
after washing, she put the fruit, whole, 
stems, skin and flower-end into her pre- 
serving kettle, and then followed exactly 
the recipe for apple jelly. This recipe 
was: Four quarts of eold water to eight 
quarts of fruit; cook until soft. This 
housekeeper found that by the time the 
fruit had softened that every particle of 
the brilliant red color of the skins had 
incorporated itself with the juice. She 
next put the mixture through a_ jelly 
press and strained the juice. Following, 
then, the recipe of equal amount of sugar 
to the quantity of juice, she boiled over 
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a slow fire for about half an hour. She 
obtained fourteen jelly glasses from the 
basket load. 

The jelly proved to be firm in texture, 
of exquisite color, and delicious to the 
taste. The color might be described as 
“ruby amber.” The taste was half way 
between quince and apple jelly. 

The general distribution of hawthorn 
trees is east of the Rocky mountains. 
The earliest fruiting oceurs about Sep- 
tember 20. The season lasts until toward 
the middle of November. The later frui:- 
age, however, is more fibrous and bitter. 
There are two centers in the United 
States where the hawthorn is abundant. 
In the St Lawrence valley there are one 
hundred species known to botanists. In 
Arkansas and Indian Territory there are 
over one hundred known species. In the 
Arnold arboretum of Harvard univer- 
sity the director of forestry has located 
to date, and is examining and vrowing, 
over three thousand varieties of haws. 

The fruit which was “ jelled” by the 
little housekeeper, who is a bride of one 
year, is the species known botanically as 
the Crataegus pennsylvanca. Her 
covery ” provoked the remark at the bo- 
tanical meeting: “ What an opportunity 
for the hortieulturist; namely, to eulti- 
vate the haw until it becomes, throuczh 
selection and improvement, as valuable 
an edible as the apple or pear!” 

Thus one “ discovery ” is likely to lead 
to another. So, there you are, a new 
idea for the fruit growers, the botanists 
interested, a new preserve for the pantry: 
for, as far as I know, no attempt has ever 
been made before to make jelly from 
haws. 


That Midsummer Dream 


The July puzzle story, A Modern Mid- 
summer Dream, brought a flood of an- 
swers. Of course the advertisement of 
Minute Gelatine, by the Minute Gelatine 
Company of Orange, Massachusetts, in- 
spired the story. The prizes for the so- 
lution of the puzzle were awarded as 
follows: Five dollars in eash to Mrs 
Abbie Beers of Illinois; three dollars’ 
worth of merchandise to Miss Myrtle 
Minkler of California; two dollars’ worth 
of merehandise to Mrs Allen C. Miller 
of Washington. 

This month’s puzzle story, A Woman's 
Privilege, will be found among the adver- 
tising pages, and with it the conditions 
governing the contest. See if vou can 
solve it. 
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English Maids for the South 


South Carolina’s Interesting Experiment 


By E. J. Watson 


Commissioner of Labor, State of South Carolina 


HE servant problem of 
the South is becoming 
more serious with each 
succeeding day. The 
people have for many 
generations been accus- 
tomed to the excellent 
service of the negress, First she served in 
the capacity of a slave and family devotee, 
the history of the region being filled with 
instances of devotion on the part of 
servants of the black race that read almost 
like romanee. The old negro “ mauma” 
has her place in American history. 
After the civil war came the misguided 
attempts at elassical education, resulting 
in the unfitting of the inferior race for 
anything in the way of manual labor: 
the same result that would have been 
attained in the attempt to partially edu- 
eate a white person and stop half-way 


A typical example of the excellent girls from England 


—an inevitable result. These conditions 
naturally led to much complaint on the 
part of the housewives of the South of 
the inefficiency and unreliability of the 
available black help. 

By the year 1904, when the state of 
South Carolina established her depart- 
ment of the government devoted to the 
handling of sociological and economic 
problems, the domestie help problem had 
reached an acute stage. A flood of let- 
ters came from housewives in all parts 
of the state, begging for relief from the 
burden of inefficiency and unreliability 
that had developed in the black help. 

This question was deeper, more danger- 
ous and more delicate than any presented 
to the commissioner by the manufacturers 
or the farmers. It involved all those 
delicate incidental problems which ac- 
company the bringing out and employ- 
ment of the unprotected female—it was 
a loaded proposition, if you will! It 
was realized that it was a moral impos- 
sibility to introduce into Southern homes 
the white girl from abroad who was 
willing to leave her home and relatives and 
come to a strange land unaccompanied. 
Furthermore, it presented difficulties that 
no official could afford to encounter, 
and certainly could not combat. It was 
realized that if any white girl, under 
existing conditions, was to supplant the 
shiftless and almost worthless negress of 
the rising generation, she must be a 
girl who, in the first place, would receive 
a higher wage than the average servant 
of her eapacity was being paid in the 
South or even at her original home, and, 
what was more important still, that she 
must be a girl who came to this country 
with members of her family, the other 
members being placed nearby so that she 
could see them on Sundays. 

The situation became most aeute while 
the writer was studying on other phases 
of the labor problem abroad, in Belgium, 
Holiand, Germany and Austria, and led 
to a determination to make an experi- 
ment with French-speaking German and 
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Austrian maids of experience, girls com- 
ing over accompanied by their parents 
or relatives. A number of French-speak- 
ing girls was selected with exceeding 
care in Belgium, from Ghent and Brus- 
sels, and they were brought over. The 
experiment, though the girls were placed 
in ideal homes, was an utter failure, due 
in large measure to the lack of knowledve 
of the languages on both sides and to the 
hysterical nature of the Freneh. 

This failure, whieh oeeurred in 1996-7, 
only made the problem more diffieuli. 
Upon returning to Europe the commis- 
sioner, by close personal observation, 
beeame convinced that English domestics 
drawn from families working upon the 
farms of their employers, could better 
their eondition and surroundings in the 
South, could better their pay, and being 
Eng'ish-speaking people, could give th2 
degree of satisfaction that was demanded. 
He was further convinced that the fami- 
lies to which these girls belonged could 
be placed on near-by farms, thus curing 
the difficulty due to isolation and lack 
of companionship among the pioneers. 
An intelligent agent was put to work in 
Shropshire and Kent, going among farm- 
ing families, families with daughters in 
service in the manors of their landlords— 
trained young women. The result ha; 
been that the attractions: truthfully held 
out—and they were attractions to thes» 
young women—proved alluring, as dil 
the possibilities presented to the farmers 
wishing to attain their own independence. 
A number came over for the purpose of 
trying the experiment. The families were 
placed on farms and the girls in the 
cities, the state in every instance throw- 
ing its fostering care about every member 
of each family. Some of the daughters 
held medals for cookery, ete, and all 
were well eduexted, 

The result has not only proven satis- 
factory to the home people, but the 
workers themselves have been satisfied— 
more than satisfied—with the waves and 
treatment reesived. It is noteworthy 
that the ordinary class of domestie help 
used in the East and the North, receiving 
better pay there, has proven a failure in 
the South, while the very highest type 
has proven to be the only class that e1n 
satisfactorily take the place of the long- 
used colored help. Girls speaking alien 
languages have utterly failed to fill the 
bill, but these English girls have met 
every requirement, and there have been 
some instances in which they have refused 
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Another of the English girls 


to go from one place te another, though 
it meant mere money to them and their 
families. These girls have received bet- 
ter pay than they did at home; they 
know that in case of trouble they ean 
appeal to the state and that they will be 
eared for; that their welfare will be 
safeguarded ; consequently they have writ- 
ten to seores of their girl friends at home 
advising them to come out. At this time 
many such girls—and it is safe now for 
girls to come unaccompanied—are anx- 
iously seeking bookings to the Southern 
states. The state throws around the girls 
such safeguards that their family life, 
associations and moral integrity are as- 
sured. Hundreds cf families with girls 
cf the domes‘ie help class are being held 
back in England until the financial sit- 
uation has improved. 

The seetions from which such a class 
of people come are few, but they do exist. 
The seeret of the siceess of the experi- 
ment, which will be followed up exten- 
sively this fall, is in the way that the 
gir's and families to which they belong 
zre handled by the officia!s of the state. 

This experiment has had a marked 
influence upon the negro help. In each 
community in which these English gir!s 
have been placed the negro domestic he!p 
has been inereased in both efficiency and 
reliability about two hundred per cent; 
the effect has been marve'ous. 
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A Visible Sneeze 


Matilda saw a squirrel, red, 

While strolling ’mongst the trees. 

** Oh dear, what whiskers, queer !”’ she said. 
**'They look just like a sneeze !”” 


—Peter Newell 


Gigi and Another French Dog 


By Georgia Fraser 


IGI was a French poodle. 

He was black, with thick 

hair that, for comfort, was 

shaved from his body and 

legs in summer, leaving a 

ruff about his neck and an- 

klets around his legs. When 

Gigi I thought him a very 

ugly dog, and had no desire to make 

friends with him; but Gigi made friends 

with me, and I soon found him to be so 

intelligent that I could not help liking 
him. 

One day while his master was away, the 


man came to shave Gigi, as was the eus- 
tom at rerular intervals. For some rea- 
son or other, but probably because it was 
the beginning of summer, the man not 
only shaved Gigi as before, but removed 
the ruff from about his neck. When the 
man had departed Gigi ran to a long mir- 
ror and regarded himself in the glass. 
The next minute he was running about the 
room crying, then back to look at himself 
in the mirror, only to run away again 
erying. He finally hid himself in an up- 
stairs room and refused to be comforted, 
and it was not for several days that he 
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even began to forget his vanished ruff. 
Poor Gigi! He was vain, no doubt, but 
he was so intelligent and kind withal that 
one could not hold that up against him. 

Gigi’s master was in the habit of go- 
ing out on a bicycle, and Gigi was always 
invited te g» too,so when his master went 
in to dress in the afternoon Gigi stationed 
himself at the door. If he saw the bicy- 
ele suit appear he ran in all haste to the 
maid in the kitehen and stood on his hind 
legs to have his hair combed. If any 
other clothes were donned Gigi went 
quietly away and lay down; he knew 
there was no run for him that day. 

It took very little teaching to adapt 
tigi to any household observance. He 
soon learned that muddy feet did not 
agre2 with the polished floors and soft 
earpeis of the house, so when he reached 
home after an outing he would wait on 
the steps while the others entered. When 
the maid appeared with a cloth he would 
put up his front paws to be wiped, then 
his two hind legs. 

Gigi has many counterparts that are 
just as intelligent as he. I lived in an 
apartment house for a while whose con- 
cierge, or janitor, had a Freneh poodle. 
One night I eame home rather late, very 
tired, and ascended softly to my door so 
as not to awaken my neighbors. The dog 
was watching in the lower hall when I 
entered, and ascended the stairs with me. 
When I put the key into the lock he set 
up a barking, jumping wildly upon me. 
I tried to quiet him, but could not, and 
when I found the key would not work in 
the lock I beeame exasperated. I had, 
evidea ly, taken the wrong key. But 
how? And where was my own? Prob- 
ably at my friend’s, with whom I had 
dined. I remembered laying my bag con- 
taining the key upon the table. It might 
have upset. With these thoughts, very 
reluctantly and wearily and with the ex- 
asperating dog at my heels, I turned to 
retrace my steps to the lower floor to 
waken the concierge. On turning to de- 
seend the stairs I noticed the number of 
the floor marked on the wall, as is usually 
the ease in French apartment houses. It 
was the wrong floor! I had been trying 
to get into my neighbor’s apartment on the 
troisiéme étage, and, poor little poodle, he 
had been trying to set me right! I found 
afterward that the reason the noise had 
not awakened the inmate was because she 
was stone deaf. 

This same poodle had rather a restricted 
life. His mistress, the concierge, was de- 


voted to him, but objeeted to his having 
anything to do with anyone else, conse- 
quently his outdoor runs were limited to 
short marketings in the morning, and a 
very rare Sunday outing in the park. 
Therefore when he saw Mademoiselle 
Lulu, of the deuriéme étage, going for a 
walk with her mother, his soul was filled 
with longing. Mademoiselle had long 
been cognizant of that longing in the 
poodle’s eyes, and had volunteered to take 
him along; but madame, the concierge, 
objected. 

From my window, one day, I saw ma- 
demoiselle starting through the court for 
her walk, her mother well on ahead. The 
poodle was eyeing her with trembling ears 
from the doorway. Mademoiselle, as she 
passed, moved her little hand toward the 
side of the house and swept it along be- 
neath the windows of the concierge’s 
apartments. The poodle understood. 
While mademoiselle and her mother swept 
grandly aeross the court in front of 
madame the concierge’s eyes, the poodle 
slunk close beneath the window and 
joined mademoiselle at the gate. 

Madame, the mother, must have had a 
tender heart, for the pood!'e did not return 
until the walk was over, and as madam2 
la concierge had remained quietly sewing 
in the sunshine all the golden hour, she 
did not miss her poodle that afternoon. 

What might have happened later I do 
not know, for soon afterward I moved 
away. 


The Little Silk Girl 
By Sui Sin Far 


The Little Silk Girl picked mulberry 
leaves and fed the silkworms. Her el- 
der sisters watched the spinning of co- 
coons and set on end the bundles of 
straw on which the cocoons were spun. 
Her mother and aunt wound the silk 
into skeins, dried it in the sun and dyed 
it the most beautiful of colors, and her 
father and brother wove the dyed silk 
into pieces of the finest wove and most 
wonderful patterns. The silk, when fin- 
ished, was always sold to the royal family, 
for there was silk made in the Middle 
Kingdom whieh could compare with that 
prepared by the Silk family, as was 
called the family of Chang, the family 
to which Atoy, the Little Silk Girl, be- 
longed. 

But one spring the butterflies were so 
searee that few silkworm eggs were laid, 
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and with few eggs there could be but few 
silkworms, and with few silkworms there 
could not be very many cocoons, and co- 
coons being searee, so also was silk. 

Thus it happened that the Princess Sie 
and Mae were unable to have the pieces 
of plum and peach-eolored silk which 
they had ordered for the fashioning of 
robes for a great reception, and they were 
much annoyed and said some very hard 
things in very soft voices. 

“But, your highness,’ protested one 
attendant, “if there are no silkworms to 
spin the particular silk you desire, how 
ean the silk be manufactured?” 

“We will see about that,” answered 
the princess. And they took a journey 
to that part of the province where dwelt 
the Silk-family. On their way there they 
met a pretty child. She was singing hap- 
pily by the road. 

“What is your name?” asked the prin- 
cesses. 

“ My despicable name, honorable ladies, 
is Atoy.” 

“Of what family?” 

“The contemptible family of Chang.” 

“Why!” exclaimed the princess. “ That 
is the Silk family. You must be The 
Little Silk Girl.” 

“Yes, your gracious highnesses. That 
is what they call the unworthy one before 
you.” 

“Well,” said the princesses, “we are 
on our way to see your honorable father. 
We wish him to get for us a peach and 
a plum-colored silkworm, as we want at 
onee a peach and a plum-colored gown.” 

The Little Silk Girl smiled. She was 
only a little girl of seven years of age, 
but she knew more about some things 
than did grown princesses. She did 
not, however, make the princesses angry 
by letting them know that. She only 
said: 

“Tf it please your highnesses, there are 
no silkworms on the mulberry trees.” 

“But it does not please us,” answered 
the princess; “and pray, child, if what 
vou say is true, why do you sing so 
happily? If there are no silkworms, your 
father ean have no silk to sell, and if 
he has no silk to sell, you will have but 
little rice to eat.” 

The Little Silk Girl looked up into the 
august faeces of the princesses. 

“True, your highnesses,” said she, “ my 
meal of rice this morn was very light, 
but my heart was lighter, beeause—” 

She paused. 

“Because what?” asked the youngest 
prineess sharply. 
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“ Because,” bravely answered the Little 
Silk Girl, “there were few silkworms 
killed this year.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded the 
eldest princess. 

The tears came into the Little Silk 
Girl’s eyes. 

“Oh, princess,” she eried, “last year 
I beheld the dear silkworms spinning 
their cocoons. They worked so very 
hard day after day for seven days, and 
they seemed to love the task of making 
the beauteous balls and were so happy 
about it; but when all was finished, with 
their silk around them, they were cruelly 
thrown into hot water and sealded to 
death. Oh, how I wept when my mother 
wound from the cocoons in which they 
died the skeins of silk which were made 
next moon into your highnesses’ gowns!” 

“ How sad!” exclaimed the eldest. prin- 
cess, 

“How sad!” exclaimed the youngest. 

There were tears behind their fans. 

“ And that is why,” said little Atoy, “I 
sing so happily today. I would not have 
my meal made heavier by the death of a 
little silkworm.” 

“Why, Little Girl, you are as fine as 
silk,” eried the princesses together, and 
they returned home and gave orders that 
heneeforward their court robes should be 
made from the tassels in the cotton field, 


The Parting 
What will you do when I am gone, 
Moo-cow, moo? 
T’d like to take you home with me, 
Moo-cow, moo. 
But Daddy laughs and asks me how 
We'd get up in our flat a cow. 
And so I’ve got to leave you now, 
Moo-cow, moo! 
T. W. B. 
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AM going to have a 
Kraft Shop, a Kraft 
Shop!” sang Polly, nois- 
ily pulling out the old 
and much-battered table 
in the children’s play 
room and then skip- 

ping excitedly around to hunt up scissors, 

knife, ruler and pencils, the tools she 
thought would be necessary. 

Donald watched proceedings over the 
top of his book. Things were beginning 
to look interesting. “ What do you know 
about Kraft Shops?” 

“ Everything. Mother told me and, be- 
sides, I went through a real Kraft Shop 
last summer and saw all the people at 
work.” 

“What were they making?” 

“ Why—er—I am not sure that I quite 
remember just what they were making, 
but I know they do make beau-ti-ful 
things, and all with their hands, too. 
They don’t use machinery at all. That’s 
what I’m going to do, and you, too, Don- 
ald. I don’t want to be a Krafter all 
by myself. Mother said it would be nice 
if you and I started a home Kraft Shop 
and made toys and all sorts of things.” 

Donald’s book closed with a _ snap. 
“All right, I’m ready. What shall we 
try first?” 

“Suppose we make toy furniture and 
eall it—oh, I know, we will eall it Kraft- 
Shop furniture, and pretend that it’s real.” 


Donald's table. Figure 2 


Toy Furniture Without Glue 


By Adelia Belle Beard 


“First rate; but I’ll have to get some 
wood.” 

“No you won’t; we ¢an make it of 
this cardboard; it will be easier to cut, 
anyway.” 

“That is bristol-board, but it is better 
than cardboard, stronger and tougher, 
you know, and we ean put the furniture 


Polly’s chair. Figure 1 
together with pegs, just as if it were of 
wood.” 

“Yes, yes!” said Polly, jumping up 
and down in her enthusiasm. “ That’s it. 
I was sure you would know how. 
What will you make?” 

“A table, I think—a library table.” 

“Then I’ll make an armehair, and, 
Donald, it is going to have rockers, 
too.” 

“How about bookshelves, Polly? 
They would make the library set com- 
plete.” 

“Dear me! Of course we must 
have the shelves. Now let’s begin this 
very minute.” 

. Well, get the furniture advertise- 
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The Kraft Shop table 
Donald made the 
top of his table first. 
With careful meas- 
urements he drew 
on the smooth bris- 
tol-board an oblong 
eight and one-quar- 
ter inches long and 
six inches wide 
(Figure 3), which 
he eut out with the 
large shears. With- 


in that oblong he 
drew another five 
and _ three-quarters 


Zimehes Cc 


inches long and three 
and one-half inches 
wide. This left a 
border one and one- 
quarter inehes wide 
all around the een- 
ter oblong. At the 
sides and ends of 
the inner oblong he 
drew lines for slits, 
as shown in Figure 3. 
The inside edge of 
each slit is on the 


Cc 


ments you saved—the pictures, you know. 
They will give us ideas, but we won’t 
have to copy them exactly.” 

After many experiments and altera- 
tions, and with mueh fitting together of 
the various parts, Donald finished his 
table, Polly her chair, and together they 
worked out the bookshelves, using bolts 
for the shelves, instead of pegs, to hold 
them together. Here they are, Figures 
1, 2, and 16. 

“They are good and strong,” Donald 
said. 

“ And so pretty,” Polly added. 

“And we didn’t use a bit of glue,” 
continued Donald proudly. 

“ And I ean put cushions in my chair 
if I like—real huffy, puffy cushions.” 

“ And little books on the shelves,” sug- 
gested Donald. 

“Oh!” breathed Polly eestatically; 
“and, Donald, we can take them all apart 
and pack them in a flat box. Isn’t that 
fine ?” 

“Tt ic” 


Sinches 


outline of the ob- 
long, and the outside 
edge outside of the 
oblong. The end 
slits (AA) are two 
and one-eighth in- 
ches long and the 
side slits (BB BB) are seven-eighths of 
an inch long, and extend a little beyond 
the end lines of the inner oblong. He 
cut these slits with a sharp knife and 
made them about one-sixteenth of an 
inch wide, which is a little more than the 
thickness of the bristol-board. 

The two end supports of the table 
Donald made like Figure 4, which is 
cut from an oblong five inches wide and 
four inches high. The real end of the 
table, from dotted line to dotted line, 
is three and one-half inches wide, just 
the width of the inner oblong on the top 
of the table, under which it must fit. The 
parts to the right and left of these dotted 
lines are the table legs. The projection 
in the middle, at the top, is two inches 
long and three-eighths of an inch high. 
The projections at the ends just over the 
table legs are the same hight. Slits are 
cut in these end projections one-half an 
inch long, with the lower edge of each 
slit on a line with the top edge of the 
end pieces, as. shown in Figure 4. 
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In the middle of each end 
piece, two inches from the 
bottom, there is another slit, 
two and one-eighth inches 
long, for holding the shelf, 
and the bottom is cut in a 
half-cirele arch. 

When the end pieces were 
eompleted Donald scored the 
dotted lines by lightly draw- 
ing the blade of his knife 
down their entire length. 
Then he bent the bristol-board 
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along these lines so that the 
table legs faced the sides. 

Without the projections 
CC the shelf (Figure 5) 
is formed of an oblong exact- 
ly the size of the inner oblong 
on the table top. The pro- 
jections are two inches long 
and a quarter of an inch wide. 
In these are cut slits seven- 
eighths of an inch long, and 
the slits are outside of the 
end lines of the oblong, just 
as the slits are outside of the 
lines of the oblong on the 
table top. 

Donald put all these parts together, 
slipping the projections A through the 
slits A, the projections B through the 
slits B, and the projections C through 
the slits C, and was delighted to find they 
fitted perfectly. Then he made pegs like 
Figures 6 and 7; two like Figure 6, 
which is three-quarters of an inch wide 
at the bottom, one and one-eighth inches 


wide at the top and one inch high; and 
four like Figure 7, which is_three- 
eighths of an inch wide at the bottom, 
five-eighths of an inch wide at the top 
and three-quarters of an inch high. He 
slid the two pegs (Figure 6) through the 
slits in the shelf, and the four pegs 
(Figure 7) through the slits in the pro- 
jections above the table legs, and the 
stanch little table 


it on the floor; it 


(Figure 1) was com- 
SHELF 14 - plete. He dropped 
did not break. He 


tossed it into the air; 
its joints held firm- 


ly. Then Donald 


BACK 


was satisfied with his 

work. 
. The Kraft Shop chair 

Polly made her 
chair in three parts, 
not counting the 
pegs. First she 
drew the two sides 
(Figure 8), which 
are six and _ three- 
quarters inches high, 
and _ three inehes 
wide from front of 
arm to back edge. 
The rockers are five 
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The bookshelves. 


Figure 16 


inches long from end to end and one-half 
an inch wide. One-quarter of an inch 
from the back edge Polly drew a straight 
line, extending it from the top edge of 
the chair to the top of the rocker (Fig- 
ure 8), and along this line she cut three 
slits, each slit just one inch long. The 
top of the first slit is half an inch from 
the top edge of the chair; the top of the 
second slit one inch below the first slit; 
and the top of the third slit is three- 
quarters of an inch below the second 
slit. Just above the rocker she cut an 
areh half an inch high, and half an inch 
above the arch she made a horizontal slit 
one inch long. This finished the two 
sides of the chair. 

For the baek Polly drew an oblong six 
inches long and three inches wide. To 
this she added three projections on either 
side one-quarter of an inch wide. She 
spaced the projections exactly as she did 
the slits in the sides of the chair, making 
them each one inch long. Then, to allow 
them to pass easily through the slits, 
she cut a fraction off each end of each 
projection, which left the projections 
seven-eighths of an inch long. In the 
two top and two bottom projectians there 
are slits for the pegs half an inch long, 
and three-quarters of an inch above the 
bottom edge there is a horizontal slit one 
and one-half inches long. (Figure 9.) 

Figure 10 shows the seat which Polly 
made, three inches square, then added 
three projections one-quarter of an inch 
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wide. The side projections are seven- 
eighths of an ineh long and the back 
projection one and three-eighths inches 
long. Slits five-eighths of an inch long 
are cut in the side projections. The dot- 
ted line one-half inch above the bottom 
edge (Figure 10) shows where the seat 
is scored to be bent down in front. (Fig- 
ure 2.) Of the six pegs needed for the 
chair, four are three-eighths of an inch 
wide at the bottom, not quite an ineh 
wide at the top and three-quarters of an 
inch high. (Figure 11.) The other two 
pegs are half an inch wide at the bottom, 
one inch wide at the top and one and one- 
quarter inches high. (Figure 12.) 
Polly fitted the two sides of the chair 
to the back, sliding the projections on 
the back (II FF) through their corres- 
ponding slits (I F) in the sides, and fitted 
the seat to the back and sides, slipping 
the projection D through the slit D and 
the projections EE through the slits EE. 
Then she pegged them all together, using 
the pegs (Figure 11) for the slits II FF, 
and the pegs (Figure 12) for the slits 
EE. When it was finished she set the 
chair to rocking and clapped her hands 
with delight to see how perfect it was. 


The bookshelves 


When the children made the book- 
shelves (Figure 16) they cut an oblong 
for the back piece six and one-quarter 
inehes high and five inehes wide. (Figure 
13.) On either side of this oblong, one 
quarter of an inch from the edge, they 
drew straight lines from top to bottom; 
then, between these lines, they marked the 
position of the shelves with five hori- 
zontal lines one and one-half inches 
apart, making the first line one-quarter 
of an inch from the top edge. 

On either side of the back piece they 
made slits to hold the bolts on the side 
pieces (OO OO). (Figure 13.) The inner 
edge of these slits is on the side lines 
and the outer edge outside the side lines, 
and the slits are each three-quarters of 
an inch long. The top slits are five- 
eighths of an inch from the top edge and 
the bottom slits are one inch from the 
bottom edge of the back piece. 

Of course the side pieces had to be 
made exactly as high as the back piece, 
six and three-quarters inches, and the chil- 
dren decided that one and three-quarters 
inches was a good width, but this width 
does not inelude the bolts (OO). (Figure 
15.) The bolts are three-eighths of an 
inch wide at their widest part and a 
trifle less than three-quarters of an inch 
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long, so that they will slip easily through 
the slits. The necks of the bolts measure 
three-eighths of an inch from top to 
bottom. 

“Look out, Polly!” exclaimed Donald 
suddenly. “You are not getting those 
in the right places. The lower edge of 
the neck of the top bolt has to be the 
same distance from the top edge of the 
side piece as the lower end of the top 
slit is from the top edge of the back 
piece, because it rests upon it. Don’t you 
see?’ 

“Yes, I see,” said Polly. “That will 
make it one and three-eighths inches from 
the top edge. And by the same token 
the bottom edge of the neck of the lower 
bolt must be just one inch above the bot- 
tom edge of the side piece, for the lower 
slit is one inch from the bottom edge of 
the back piece. Is that right?” 

“You’ve got it,” answered Donald. 

“That is the way it works; now draw 
the shelf lines across your side pieces to 
correspond to those on the back piece, 
and make them exactly the same dis- 
tance apart. The top line must be one- 
quarter of an inch from the top edge, 
remember ” 

Along the shelf lines Polly made slits 
for holding the shelves (L, Figure 15) ; 
the lower edge of each slit is on the line, 
the upper edge of the slit above the line. 
Each slit is three-quarters of an inch 
long. The left-hand ends of the slits 
are five-eighths of an inch from the left 
edge of the side piece. 

Figure 14 is the shelf. Donald made 
five of these shelves. They are four and 
one-half inches long, not including the 
bolts, and one and three-quarter inches 
wide, just the width of the side pieces. 
The bolts LL are the same size as the 
the bolts OO on the side pieces. The 
lower edge of the neck of each bolt is 
five-eighths of an inch from the bottom 
edge of the shelf. The bottom edge of 
Figure 14 is the front edge of the shelf 
when it is put up. 

When all the parts were finished the 
children first fitted the shelves to the side- 
pieces, sliding the bolts L through the 
slits L and pushing them forward until 
the bolts held fast and each shelf fitted 
the sides exactly. Then they slid the 
slits O in the back over the bolts O on 
the sides, pushed the sides down, the 
bolts slid into place and the little book- 
shelves were securely fastened together. 
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The Pig and the Pug 
By Charles Irwin Junkin 


Said the Pig to the Pug, “You are proud, 
And you’re not very clever or big!” 
Said the Pug to the Pig, “You are right, 
But I’m glad that I am not a pig.” 
“Will you tell me the difference, I pray?” 
Said the Pig with bel-li-ge-rent ery; 
And the Pug lost his grammar, 
As he hastened to stammer— 
“There’s a difference between U and I.” 


To Mother’s Gingham Apron 


By Margaret Beauchamp 


Here’s to mother’s apron, 
The gingham one, with strings; 
Here’s to all the household joy 
The wearing of it brings. 


Here’s to all that apron does 
With little mother in it! 

I cannot say enough in praise, 
And so I won’t begin it. 


ANIMAL Hospiraut.—We have together 
an animal hospital, in which we keep 
animals and insects of many kinds. This 
hospital we invented. It stands in a shed, 
and this is how it is made: The hospital 
itself is made of four boxes fitted close 
together. We took some tiny boxes and 
filled them with cloths; these were the 
beds. Two of the rooms had pale ecol- 
ors in them and two had bright colors. 
We: have many other things in them to 
make them pleasant. 

We had some grasshoppers tamed. We 
let them loose in the hospital, for they did 
not want to leave us beeause we fed 
them butter and sugar. One day we left 
them. When we came back one grass- 
hopper was there, but only one leg of the 
other was visible. Then we looked at 
the eat who was licking her chops and 
looking proudly at the leg. This told 
the fate of the grasshopper and how 
he went down the eat’s throat. 

This morning we got two sick frogs, 
which were all torn and bleeding. These 
we put little coats on, and put in a jar 
of water. We think they are alive, but 
we do not know. Virginia A. Mosman 
and Selena Coburn. 


Tommy (aged ten)—Dad, what is the 
bone of contention? 
Mr Henpeck—The jawbone. 
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Good Taste in Furnishing 


Readers’ Questions Wisely Answered 


By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett, Architect 


Sensible Furniture 


QuestTion—In order to have good taste 
in furnishing, must one fill up the house 
with clumsy, heavy furniture of the mis- 
sion style, which to me suggests a public 
library or a railroad depot? In the 
“good and bad taste” pictures which we 
see there seems to be no alternative be- 
tween the very elaborate and over-orna- 
mented cheap things of the stores which 
sell on the installment plan, and the kind 
I have just described. Is there rational 
furniture made which is at once in 
“good taste,” pretty and not stiff and 
clumsy? What constitutes “good taste ” 
in furniture anyway? Mrs Old-Fash- 
ioned. 

Answer—You ask me what consti- 
tutes “ good taste” in furniture. That is 
a large question. Good taste seems such 
a simple thing when we see it exempli- 


A rational bureau 


fied in a room or in a piece of furni- 
ture. To make generalizations and to 
evolve definitions is more difficult. Good 
taste in furniture is as broad a question 
as good taste in books and pictures. 
To evolve a definition of what good taste 
in furniture is is like going forth on a 
quest for truth. The quest is a long one 
and leads in devious ways. The best 
preparation is, perhaps, the historical 
study of furniture. 

Photographs of Renaissance and Gothie 
interiors are valuable and much can be 
gleaned from paintings, especially from 
a home-loving art like that of the “ Dutch 
Little Masters.” The history of our own 
colonial furniture has, perhaps, the near- 
est lesson to teach us. Furniture of the 
Olden Time, by Frances Clary Morse, 
is the most available book and is very 
good as well as popular in price. Co- 
lonial Furniture of New England, by Irv- 
ing Whitall Lyon, is splendid but is dif- 
ficult to get. Another excellent book is 
Colonial Furniture in America, by Luke 
Vineent Lockwood. 

Colonial furniture is almost sure to 
take you back to England and to its 
foremost furniture makers, Chippendale, 
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Sheraton, Hep- 


In fact, in many 


plewhite, Robert 
and James Adam. 


cases it would be 
showing poor 


Perchance, when 


taste to do so. 


you study Chip- 


Mission furniture 


pendale, the for- 


does not belong 


eign influences 


in a room with 


that affected him 


wallpaper, lace 


will send you far- 
ther on your 


curtains, white- 
painted mantels, 


quest. How 
much there is in 


flowered carpets, 
dainty bric-a-brae 


furniture! Take 
the claw and ball 
foot on your 
dressing table. 
Do you know 
what a part it 
has played in fur- 
niture evolution 
since it came westward from China with 
its tale of the dragon’s claw and the 
pearl? The quest for what good taste is 
in furniture is a long one and leads in 
devious ways far backward and into 
many a strange land, but let it not cease 
when it has led you back to China. Let 
it finally bring you to your own time and 
your own country to serve the needs of 
the present. Let it teach you to solve 
your own problems with the means at 
your command. Let it make you feel 
not only the worth of the past, but the 
possibilities of the future. 

In order to show good taste in furnish- 
ing you are not compelled to fill the 
house with furniture of the mission style. 


These lines are good 


or with the or- 
dinary four-pan- 
eled door or 
earved gilt pic- 
ture frames. 
Mission furniture 
needs an environ- 
ment all its own 
of burlap and subdued tones, an envi- 
ronment of broad oak doors, of carbon 
prints, of brasses, coppers and pottery. 
It needs its own appropriate curtains, 
draperies, rugs and lighting fixtures. 
You do mission furniture an injustice 
in calling it all clumsy or heavy. There 
is mission furniture and mission furni- 
ture. Choose it with eare. Choose it 
for the straightforwardness of its strue- 
ture, for the grain of its wood, for the 
beauty of its stains and the integrity 
of its workmanship. Mission furniture 
marks an important development in our 
modern furnituredom. It represents a 
revulsion of feeling, a revolution against 
furniture insincerity and furniture un- 
truth. A chair can be as insincere 
as ever a human being. A chair 
can be effeminate, weak, snobbish, 
unnatural. Too much varnish may 


be worse than rouge. Overloaded 


machine carving is as vulgar as a 
theatrical make-up in the street. 
Mission furniture has done us all 
a supreme service. Through its 
direct and unqualified, though often 
crude, insistence upon simplicity, it 
has virtually, single-handed, awak- 
ened a popular dislike for the elab- 
orate and over-ornamented cheap 
things that were vulgar to the core. 

Of course every revolution swings 
the pendulum to the other extreme. 
There is much mission furniture 
that is so heavy and clumsy that it 
should, as you suggest, be restricted 
to public rooms. That, however, is 
a mistake in proportion that can be 
rectified. A good maker of mis- 
sion furniture fully considers such 
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questions. Have you seen the very pretty 
mission furniture finished in the beautiful 
grayish green that you see on Pompeian 
bronzes? For lighter purposes the mis- 
sion furniture in dull mahogany is excel- 
lent. I see no reason why more inlaid 
work in conventionalized designs could 
not be used to advantage in this style of 
furniture. 
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one can deny that it is often diffieult to 
find tolerable furniture in the average 
store, but we must not forget that that 
is not the fault of the manufacturer or 
of the storekeeper; it is our fault. We 
are the buyers of household furniture. 
The manufacturer and the storekeeper 
simply cater to our demands. Still, if 
you will but 


Mission furni- 
ture is the Amer- P 
ican _ expression 
of the new move- 
ment in furniture. 
It is a pity that it 
does not develop 
more various 
forms and does 
not arouse more 


search and choose, 
you ean find fur- 
niture in oak, in 
bird’s-eye maple, 
in mahogany, in 
wicker, and in 
the softer woods 
that has good 
structure, good 
finish and chaste 


individual en- 


ornamentation. 


deavors in this 


How often we 


country. You 


hear people say, 


have but to look 
at the work of 


“Tf I only had 
the money, what 


an English de- 
signer like George 
Walton or a Ger- 
man designer like 
Adalbert Niemay- 
er to realize what 
wonderful possi- 
bilities there are 
in the modern 
furniture. I could 
mention offhand 
fifty mames of 
European furni- 
ture designers who have won distinction 
in this new movement and there are many 
more who are doing work to be proud 
of. There is much originality and indi- 
viduality in their work. Yet if we Amer- 
ieans would take up this movement whole- 
heartedly, we could do wonders for the 
American home. 

Professor Hamlin says that architec- 
turally we have created two types: the 
skyseraper and the American suburban 
house. Some of our suburbs are places 
to revel in, there are so many archi- 
teectural gems. The furniture, however, 
has not kept pace with the originality 
and individuality of the house. In fact, 
much of the furniture is reproduced from 
past designs and is not the thought pro- 
duction of our own time. 

The times are nevertheless very hopeful, 
and in the wake of the mission furni- 
ture much rational furniture has appeared 
that ought to satisfy temperaments to 
whom the mission does not appeal. No 
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a beautifully fur- 
nished house I 
would have!” Of 
course an empty 
pocketbook does 
not furnish a 
house, but often 
a full one does 
no better. One 
of the first essen- 
tials towards ar- 
tistie buying is to 
buy according to 
your means. I say this in all seriousness 
and from my inmost conviction. If you 
do not believe it, it must be because you 
have not studied ways and means long 
enough. There is magic in furnishing, 
but always it is the magie of discoverable 
laws. 

The first law is to be sincere. Supply 
your actual needs and do not try to sat- 
isfy your imagined fancies. That seems 
to be the direct road to utility, but it is 
also the direct road to art. The second 
law is to be self-restrained. That is the 
road to harmony. Do not be egotistical. 
Do not buy a table, a vase, a rug, or 
hangings, just because you happen to 
like them. Have some feeling for your 
other furnishings. Ask yourself whether 
your bookease will feel comfortable with 
your table. Ask yourself whether your 
mantel will aceept your vase; whether 
the walls will love the rug and the rug 
the hangings. -For in the good comrade- 
ship of your belongings there will be 
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peace for you. Obeying these two laws 
there will seldom be oceasion for regrets. 


Colonial Casement Muslins 

Question—May I ask your advice 
about curtains for my living room, din- 
ing room and music room? The house 
is in a suburb and is almost ninety years 
old. It is one and one-half stories high, 
and the first-floor rooms are 8% feet 
high. I don’t want the curtains to shut 
out the light or the view. The paper 
on the walls runs up to the ceiling. There 
is no border, just a white molding where 
the ceiling joins the side wall. The wood- 
work is painted white. 

The living room has a two-toned paper 
in green. Its fireplace is of brick with 
a white mantel shelf. Its furniture is 
wicker and mahogany. The dining room 
has a tapestry paper with prevailing col- 
ors of red and brown. I would like these 
two rooms curtained alike. In the music 
room there is a plain blue crépe paper, 
mahogany furniture, and an Oriental 
rug. I would like nicer curtains in the 
musi¢ room than in the other two rooms— 
I mean more formal. I want the others 
very simple and I want them all hung 
straight. I don’t want them ready-made 
and yet I don’t want them difficult to 
make as I have not much time to spare. 
Would straight-hanging curtains with a 
valance along the top be out of place, 
made of some plain soft material like 
cheesecloth with a stencil border? Or 
would plain curtains with feather-stitch- 
ing on the hem be better. M. H. R. 

Answer—Your idea about having the 
curtains hanging straight is good. I am 
going to suggest a different scheme for 
curtain material than those you have 
mentioned, in the hope that you will find 
it more appropriate for a ninety-year-old 
house than either the stenciling or the 
hemstitehing. For a quaint, low-ceilinged 
house, there is nothing so appropriate, 
pretty, and reasonabie as the colonial 
casement muslins. They come in dotted 
and embroidered white, in éeru, and in 
white with colored threads. I should 
make sill curtains with a hem about 414 
inches wide. I should not have more 
formal curtains in the music room than in 
the living room or dining room. Nothing 
is nicer in a house than to keep the same 
tone in all the rooms. For the music 
room the white with a white dot and 
blue thread would be charming. For the 
living room the same design in a white 
dot and green thread could be used, or 


if you wish another touch of color the 
lighter green thread with a salmon dot 
is good. For the dining room the écru 
pattern would blend better with the reds 
and browns. I cannot tell whether a 
valance would improve the curtains or 
not; that depends so much on the char- 
acter of your rooms. The best way to 
tell is to experiment. 


Leather and Brass 

QvEsTION—Will you kindly tell me 
what is best to use on leather furniture 
which has begun to show the wear of a 
few years? Also what do you advise to 
use in polishing brass beds? Mine is 
quite new, but seems darker than it 
ought. 

Answer—If your chairs are only a 
few years old, perhaps a little sweet oil 
will freshen them up. I know of noth- 
ing else that ean be used. As for your 
brass bed, you probably bought one that 
needed relacquering, which costs about 
$7. A good brass bed should never be 
dusted except with cheesecloth and should, 
if thus handled, keep its polish for years 
and years. M. H. H. 


Impossible Papers 

QuEsTION—When we rented our pres- 
ent abode it had been well renovated with 
new papers, etc, but one room, the front 
bedroom, has the most impossible paper 
I ever saw. It has red roses on green 
trellis work. The roses are very large 
and fiery red; they hit you as soon as 
you enter the room. Our landlady, how- 
ever, thinks them beautiful, and as the 
paper is new she will not repaper. What 
can be done to reduce their prominence? 
We read somewhere that a thin coat of 
kalsomine applied to such paper would 
soften the glare. Would it be apt to 
loosen the paper or look streaked if 
applied ty an amateur? We also thought 
of cutting out stencils the shape of the 
roses—they are the size of one’s hands— 
and give the stenciled roses a tinting of 
some kind. But that would be an end- 
less task and we don’t know what to use. 
L. E. D. 

Answer—Two artists rented a studio 
one summer. It was splendidly lighted 
and had a fine location. The only troubte 
was that the paper was like yours, loud 
enough to east a reflection upen their 
paintings. It was a large room, with a 
high ceiling, but they changed the walls 
and ceiling to the soft, grayish green that 
painters love as a background for their 
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pictures for less than a dollar. They 
bought two packages of a well-known 
preparation of calcium sulphate. You 
mix it in water. By mixing colors you 
ean get any shade you want. The first 
coat they put on looked streaky and ama- 
teurish. The design of the paper showed 
through. The second coat, however, was 
thoroughly satisfactory. This is the only 
solution I can suggest that is practical. 


Crash Curtains 


QuESTION—We are just about to move 
into the parsonage and I have the study 
on my mind. When packed up we 
stayed several days in Boston, and fol- 
lowing the happy suggestion of a “ Dis- 
eoverer,” I bought Russian crash for 
the curtains of the study in the new 
home. Alas! when I came to buy her 
suggested yellow linen and brown cot- 
ton they were not to be had, though I 
searched three days. There does not 
seem to be a shade of yellow that goes 
well with the crash. I have been around 
to some arts and crafts stores, but saw 
nothing I wanted, and I have not enough 
originality to create. 


The study is to be two connecting 
rooms. A chimney makes a break in 
the opening. I want an India drugget 
rug in old red and yellow figures. The 
border of the floor is to be of linolenm 
in a design to imitate hard wood. The 
walls will be lined 
with books. There 
will be a big desk 
in the back room, 
a revolving book- 
ease, and a small 
table. Somewhere ° 
there is to be a 
brown leather 
lounge and a Mor- 
ris chair with 
brown corduroy 


the Russian erash and the yellow linen 
would be very effective. The trouble is 
that when you use them in an oak room 
with brown they straightway become 
meaningless. Gray, yellow and brown do 
not offer enough contrast to be stimulat- 
ing. For the same reason they cannot be 
brought together in a symphony of color. 
If you use a brown linen or arras cloth 
on the crash and appliqué it on with an 
almost peacock blue floss, you will find 
that the blue gives the desired “ touch.” 

I inelose two appliqué designs, either 
of which could be used on your curtains. 
They are both simple designs and easily 
earried out. In both the designs the 
leaves are of brown worked in blue floss. 
In Design 1 the dots are of blue. Either 
of these designs could be used diagonally 
at the corners of pillows of table covers. 
I would, however, in your room suggest 
that you have plain pillows to match the 
brown leather of your lounge and the 
corduroy cushions of the Morris chair. 
If you use the appliqué on the curtains 
and table cover, you would overdo the 
effect by using it on the pillows also. 

The upper of the two designs shown 
below is referred to as Design 1. Both 
are simple yet effective. You should 
have no difficulty in enlarging from these 
reproductions. An artist friend or me- 
chanical draftsman can quickly make 
you a working pattern. 


eushions. 

What ean I do 
with the erash to 
give it the “touch”? 
Have you any sug- 
gestions for  pil- 
lows or a_ table 
cover to add to the 
effect? I want a 
symphony in 


gray with the oak 
wood. Parson. 


ANSWER—Under 
certain conditions 


Two attractive curtain designs in applique 
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For the Home-Builder 


Now Is the Time to Build 


Now is the time to build, and the pro- 
spective home-builder must be quick in 
order to enjoy the exceptional advantages 
offered just at this period. 

Lumber is lower in price than it has 
been for some time, and, in the opinion 
of lumber dealers, is destined to go up 
again before long. The labor market is 
unusually favorable, the labor of carpen- 
ters and other workers being less expen- 
sive largely because of the better quality 
of service available. 

Figures compiled by the American Lum- 
berman show the cost of building at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for example, to be 28.5 per 
cent below that of 1907, for materials 
and labor. The cost of everything will 


be higher a year hence; moreover, the 
work can be done now without undue 
haste. 


A Handy Little Kitchen 


By F. P. 


I have proved the advantages of a tiny 
kitchen, provided the wall space is prop- 
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BUILT IN 
COOK TABLE 


erly utilized. The actual floor space in 
the kitchen illustrated is only nine by 
twelve feet. Built-in cook table, window 
seat, shelves and drawers permit of having 
everything necessary to the preparation 
of meals close at hand without extra steps. 
As the range is the only thing to be swept 
around and under, the saving in time is 
considerable. 


A Portable Closet 
By G. H. 
We were obliged to make temporary 


use of a “den” for a sleeping room, so 
a “portable clos- 
et” of the follow- 
ing order was de- 
vised. the 
planing mill we 
bought sufficient 
one and one-half 
by two inches soft 
pine lumber, 
planed on four 
sides, to make a 

simple frame as 
V shown in the il- 
lustration, the di- 

mensions being 
three feet wide, twenty inches deep and 
five feet high. Thus made, the frame 
was of course far from stable, but instead 
of putting in braces, we stretched double 
number ten or twelve-gauge iron wires 
diagonally across the sides and back. 
Both pieces were put loosely on the sides 
and back and then tightened by twisting 
a little, first one and then the other, tak- 
ing care not to pull the frame out of 
shape. The frame is quite as rigid as 
if wooden braces had been used and has 
the advantage of lightness. Next an iron 
rod (a) was fastened across the under 
part of the top; this was to be used for 
supporting the dress hangers instead of 
hooks. We next procured a drygoods box, 
which, with a little alteration, was made 
the following size: thirty-six inches by 
twenty inches by fourteen inches. This, 
lying on its side, just fitted on the top of 
the frame. The whole was now ready for 
the covering; for this we selected art 
denim. The frame and box were covered 
separately, the denim being tightly 
stretched on top, back and sides, while the 
front had double curtains sliding on light 
eurtain rods. This finished the closet. 
Being made in two parts, it is very easy to 
move about, and is eapable of several 
variations. It is used with the box on top 
as a closet with a shelf; or with the box 
below where it can be used for shoes; or 
the frame alone ean be placed under a 
high window, and the box, with the addi- 
tion of a cushion, may be used alone as a 
low seat. 
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Conducted by Linda Hull Larned, Associate Editor 
and Mildred Maddocks, Culinary Editor 


The Truth About the Oyster 


By John R. Meader 


cl hich is the fifth in our series upon The American Food Supply, is pronounced 
Cere-Se oh, points by the Board of Health of New York city 


O FAR as the question of 


health is concerned, there 

is absolutely no reason why 

the oyster should be ban- 

ished from the menu at the 

Fourth of July dinner. In 

the matter of flavor, per- 
haps, it might prove disappointing, for 
the oyster becomes a thin, flabby, taste- 
less sort of a creature soon after the 
spawning season opens, and as_ these 
bivalves commence to spawn—in North- 
ern waters—at the very beginning of the 
settled warm weather, it is to this fact, 
in all probability, that we owe the pre- 
vailing superstition. 

While it is true that there was some 
excuse for the proscription of the oyster 
a few years ago, the reason for our absti- 
nence from such sea-food during the 
summer months no longer exists, for, 
like the so-called spring lamb and the 
strawberry, which may now be found in 
the city markets at all times, oysters are 
sold and eaten without regard to the 
restrictions of either the climate or the 
calendar. 

Moreover, the process by which these 
results have been attained is an extremely 
simple one, for it is merely a question of 
transplanting oysters that are spawning, 
or have already spawned, from Virginia, 


or some other point in the South, to more 
northern and colder waters, where they 
may be preserved until they are needed 
to take the place of those that have 
become unsalable. Thus, from May un- 
til the first of September, the Northern 
market is supplied with oysters that have 
been brought from the South expressly 
for this purpose, and, while it is true 
that these imported bivalves are never 
as tasty as the natives in their own sea- 
son—for the oyster resembles the pump- 
kin in the fact that it requires a touch 
of real cold weather to bring out its 
most appetizing qualities—they are suffi- 
ciently firm and plump to meet nearly all 
the demands of those who feel that they 
must have this food, regardless of the 
position of the thermometer. 

Although it may not be generally 
known, oysters are planted, transplanted 
and cultivated very much as though they 
were a species of vegetable. The grower 
tends them with as much care as any 
farmer would devote to a field of corn, 
for it is not only necessary that they 
should derive the right kind of nourish- 
ment from the waters in which they lie, 
but they must be protected as far as 
possible from the many enemies that 
constantly threaten them. 

There seems to be a widespread im- 
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pression that the size and general appear- 
ance of an oyster is denoted by its name, 
as though the term “Blue Point,” for 
example, could only be applied to bivalves 
of dainty proportions, while the names 
“Mill Pond” and “Lynn Haven” were 
practically a guarantee of both size and 
substance. Like many other popular 
ideas concerning the oyster, this is with- 
out foundation, for it is impossible to 
make any such elassification. The name 
of an oyster merely indicates the loca- 
tion from which it was taken, and it has 
absolutely nothing to do with its size or 
other peculiarities. In all cases, how- 
ever, oysters are assorted: the smaller 
varieties are set aside to be eaten raw, 
or on the half-shell; the “culls,” or 
medium-sized oysters, are intended for 
ordinary culinary purposes, while the 
large, or “box” oysters, which are sold 
by “count” exelusively, are’ generally 
utilized for frying. 

The “ Cherrystone ” and “ Lynn Haven 
Bay,” both popular Southern oysters, 
come from little arms of the Chesapeake, 
and they owe their peculiar flavor to the 
composition of the fresh water that flows 
down to them from the pine woods. In 
fact, these are almost the only oysters 
from the South that can even remotely 
compare in flavor with those that are 
raised further North—the “ Cape Cods,” 
the “ Buzzard Bays” and the “ Cotuits,” 
all from Massachusetts, or the “ North- 
ports,” the “Cold Spring Harbors,” the 
“ Greenports,” the “ Glenwoods,” or any 
of the many other fine varieties that are 
natives of Long Island. The so-called 
“Mill Ponds” may come from any see- 
tion of the oyster-raising country, for, 
in this instance, the name does not indi- 
eate the particular locality in which the 
bivalves were bred, except that it is sup- 
posed to imply that they have been eulti- 
vated in some mill pond, or salt-water 
pond, in which the tides ebb and flow. 

While it may be true, as the oyster 
growers contend, that the danger of infee- 
tion by diseases from eating oysters has 
been grossly exaggerated, there ean be 
no shadow of doubt but that the deadly 
typhoid bacilli may be introduced into 
the human system in this manner. On 
several occasions cases of both typhoid 
fever and ptomaine poisoning have been 
traced directly to the oyster, and, if any 
question remained as to the possibility 
of such infection, the experiments of 
the New York eity department of health 
would finally settle the matter. Accord- 
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ing to the report made by Dr Cyrus W. 
Field, it has been proved, by actual tests 
made at the department’s biological labo- 
ratory, that oysters may easily be pol- 
luted by being brought into contact with 
infective material, and that, if any at- 
tempt is made to preserve the shellfish, 
either by placing them directly on the 
ice or in a compartment of the ice box, 
the power to act as a disseminator of 
disease is retained, if not actually in- 
creased. 

As the experiments of Dr Field have 
also shown that, by the use of plenty of 
fresh sea-water, the typhoid germs may 
be absolutely destroyed in from six to 
eight days, he believes that it is safe to 
conclude that the growers are right when 
they aflirm that the oyster, in its natural 
state, is one of the purest food sub- 
stances that may be taken from the sea. 
In other words, if it was true that the 
oysters that come to market were brought 
directly from their own clean, deep- 
water beds, it is extremely doubtful if 
there would ever be the slightest danger 
of infection. The conditions that have 
caused so much trouble in the past, how- 
ever, have been entirely due to the fact 
that, after having been brought from 
deep water, they have usually been sub- 
jected to a process of “ plumping,” or 
“ fattening.” 

When oysters are to undergo this 
treatment in preparation for their ap- 
pearance in market, they are taken to 
the mouth of some stream, or creek, 
where the water is brackish, and there 
they are deposited in small houses that 
are so constructed that the bivalves will 
be covered with water when the tide 
rises, but will become nearly dry again 
when the tide is low. As the specific 
gravity of this water is much less than 
that which covered the oysters in their 
original beds, the effect is to “ fatten,” 
or “plump” them. 

The dealers claim that this increase in 
weight and bulk also improves the flavor 
of the oyster, in spite of the fact that 
there is a considerable loss of nutritive 
matter, but none of these questions would 
be worthy of great coneern on the part 
of the consumer if those who directed the 
work of “fattening” were always care- 
ful to place the oysters near streams 
that are beyond suspicion. It is just 
_this, however, that has been the great dif- 
ficulty, for so many of these small ereeks 
are rused for sewage purposes, or are 
contaminated by other sources of infee- 
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tion, that nothing but the closest inspec- 
tion by the authorities will ever satisfy 
the public mind as to the safety in eat- 
ing artificially “ plumped” oysters. 

So far as New York city is concerned, 
practically all the danger of infection 
from this source will be removed by the 
proper enforcement of a resolution that 
has recently been added to the Sanitary 
Code, for this new order specifies that, 
in the future, the sale of oysters may 
be conducted only under the direction of 
the board of health. New Yorkers now 
may eat oysters as fearlessly as though 
typhoid fever bacilli had no existence in 
fact, while the other towns and cities 
that now secure their supply of shell- 
fish through the metropolitan markets, 
will profit by the adoption of this new 
health restriction. 

In preparing for the active campaign 
against the sale of polluted oysters, a 
series of maps have been prepared for 
the department showing all the oyster 
beds in New York, as well as the location 
of every fresh-water stream near which 
these bivalves are customarily “ fat- 
tened.” A thorough inspection has also 
been made of the country through which 
these streams flow, and any suspicious 
cireumstanees regarding possible infec- 
tion will be sufficient to stamp such wa- 
ters as forbidden territory. Moreover, in 
the future, when it becomes known that 
typhoid fever has made its appearance 
in any particular section, all adjacent 
beds, or “fattening” stations, will be 
quarantined, and oysters coming from 
such places will not be permitted to enter 
New York. 

The possibility of ptomaine poisoning 
is not so easily detected and cannot be 
regulated so readily, and yet, in this 
regard, oysters are no different from 
other food substances. In fact, there is 
probably less actual danger from pto- 
maines in oysters than in many other 
fish, and, if ordinary precautions are 
exercised, the risk may be overcome alto- 
gether. The only point necessary is to 
refrain from the purchase of oysters in 
bulk. Insist that they be opened to 
order, for if the shell is full of the 
natural juices there need be no fear as 
to the soundness of the oyster. 

The true lover of oysters always 
insists upon being a witness to the proc- 


ess of opening them, for it is a well-~ 


established fact that the flavor of these 
bivalves depends largely upon the skill 
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of the “shucker.” Thus, for example, 
the “smashing” method of opening 
oysters not only detracts from their fla- 
vor and appearance, but as pieces of 
shell are often left, there is great danger 
that these may be swallowed, a contin- 
gency that might result in serious conse- 
quences. The crude, careless process of 
“stabbing” the oyster also impairs its 
flavor, and it is somewhat surprising that 
such modes of treating this shellfish 
should be so widely tolerated in view of 
the fact that it is so easy to open an 
oyster properly. 

To perform this operation, take the 
oyster in one hand and the knife in the 
other; then, with the back of the knife, 
break off the thin portions of the shell 
along the outside edge. Thrust the knife 
into the opening that will have been 
made, and push the blade upward until 
it is possible to sever the muscle by which 
the oyster operates the upper or movable 
shell. This muscle, once cut, the task 
becomes extremely simple, for it then 
requires the expenditure of little force 
to separate the two shells. 

Although the oyster may be properly 
opened, however, much of its flavor may 
still be lost if it is subjected to careless 
treatment at the hands of the cook. In 
serving oysters raw, nothing is more 
fatal to their appetizing qualities than 
to let them lie in a bath of cold water, 
a condition that may be easily produced 
if the cracked ice on which they are 
served is permitted to melt. To obviate 
this difficulty, Murrey always made it a 
practice to arrange a doily or paper nap- 
kin beneath the oysters, between the shells 
and the ice. As this method may be 
followed by any housewife without much 
trouble and at practically no cost, there 
is no reason why it should not be more 
widely adopted. To deluge the oysters 
with sauces, however savory the latter 
may be, or even to soak them with vine- 
gar, means just so much loss in natural 
flavor. In fact, the only accompaniment 
that the genuine oyster-lover will permit 
is a sprinkling of lemon juice, with, per- 
haps, a dusting of cayenne, or, if the 
bivalves have been freshened more than 
is desirable, a suggestion of salt. 

The secret of success in cooking 
oysters is: (1) Follow none but the sim- 
plest recipes, and (2) cook them for as 
short a period as possible. Let the curl- 
ing of the beards give notice that they are 
done, and there need be no reason to fear 
that the oyster will prove indigestible. 
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Living on a Little 


By Caroline French Benton 
Author of A Little Cook Book for a Little Girl, Margaret’s Saturday Mornings, etc 


XII—The End of the Holiday 


As summer went on the weather grew 
hotter and hotter, and August proved a 
veritable furnace. The problem of doing 
up the work early in the morning and 
so arranging the meals that the sisters 
might rest and try and keep eool through 
the heat of the afternoon and evening, 
grew daily more important. 

They decided to live as largely as pos- 
sible on cold food, which should still be 
of a distinctly nourishing character, since 
the heat reduced their strength anyway, 
and this they could not afford. So a 
cereal was put over one morning on the 
aleohol stove until well started and then 
put into the fireless stove to simmer all 
day; at night the pail was lifted out and 
the cereal poured into a mold and set 
away; by the second morning it was a 
jellied form, which, when surrounded by 
berries and eaten with sugar and cream, 
made a saiisfying and deliciously cool 
breakfast; coffee and toast with it were 
quite enough to begin the day on. 

Sometimes, for a change from this 
breakfast, they had a first course of mel- 
ons, cut in halves and chilled, and after- 
wards eggs, muffins and coffee. The mel- 
ons cost but a few cents apiece after 
they were to be bought from the farmers, 
so this was not an extravagant meal. If 
they wanted another sort of breakfast, as 
they sometimes did later on, they had 
broiled sliced tomatoes after the first 
course of fruit; or when berries gave out 
in the garden and there were no melons, 
they had an omelet and afterwards a 
salad of sliced tomatoes and cucumbers 
with a French dressing; this was an 
odd dish for breakfast, possibly, but they 
found it most refreshing, especially after 
a hot night. 

The marketing and housework were 
done as soon as possible after breakfast, 
and then all the food which would be 
needed for the next twenty-four hours 
was prepared, to the last crumb, if that 
was possible; the house was small and 
it was necessary to keep it cool, as well 
as to avoid working through the day. 
So they concocted all sorts of nice cold 


dishes. For luncheons they had vege- 
tables, as a matter of course—tomatoes 
stuffed with hard-cooked eggs and may- 
onnaise, or string beans with French 
dressing on lettuce, or whole, unpeeled 
cucumbers, cut lengthwise and the inside 
scooped out and the pulp put back with 
tomato mixed with it; with these things 
they usually had cream cheese, bought 
from a neighbor wo owned a cow, and 
some cool drink, iced tea, coffee or choe- 
olate. When the weather permitted they 
gave up salads and had a hot vegetable 
dish instead, creamed peas, or corn cus- 
tard or baked tomatoes. 

For dinner on hot nights they had a 
cold meat first: veal loaf, jellied chicken, 
veal and peas in a jelly, perhaps, or 
sliced mutton surrounded with peas in 
mayonnaise. When the meat course 
seemed scanty they preceded it with a 
jellied bouillon, made in the fireless stove 
a day before it was needed and set on 
iee to chill. 

The vegetables served at dinner were 
often hot, even though the meat was cold; 
they did not seem to conflict with it, and 
Mrs Thorne had a theory that this ar- 
rangement made a more nourishing meal, 
so they had new potatoes, ereamed in the 
morning and reheated at night, or stewed 
and creamed cucumbers, or string beans. 
If there had been no soup this course was 
usually followed by a simple salad from 
the garden, made always with French 
dressing. 

For desserts they had something cold 
on each warm night; sometimes a frozen 
sherbet of currants, raspberries or lemon ; 
sometimes a mousse; sometimes a jelly or 
custard; later on, when the cooler weather 
came, the dinners altered, and often there 
was first a cream of vegetable soup, then 
a hot course and lastly a berry tart, per- 
haps, or melons. 

The butcher continued to try the souls 
of the two housekeepers. His meat was 
often poor and had to be treated care- 
fully to make it appetizing. His beef 
was stringy and tough, though cheap; 
his veal was apt to be too young and 
his chickens far too old; there was sel- 
dom any lamb to be had, and the mutton 
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had a distinctly woolly taste. To offset 


these difliculties, however, there were some . 


advantages. If the farmers’ wagons came 
into town with live calves Mary could 
watch and see which calf looked the old- 
est after it was killed and insist on hav- 
ing her veal cut from that one; then she 
could secure the sweetbreads, liver and 
brains at the same time, and this meant 
a number of delicious meals for a very 
trifling sum, since, as she predicted in 
the winter, many people do not care for 
these things. 

As for the beef, she got over the trouble 
with that by buying pieces from the 
round and putting them through her own 
meat chopper and making them up into 
Hamburg steak, or meat balls; sometimes 
she had a stew or pot roast, cooked all 
day with tomatoes and rice and a sug- 
gestion of onion; this came out of the 
fireless stove rich and tender. Sometimes 
she could get a beef’s tongue for a far 
smaller price than would have been pos- 
sible in town, and this was braised and 
made more than one good dinner. 

As to fish, though a cart from town 
came around, the age of its contents was 
so extremely uncertain that they de- 
clined to buy. But occasionally they 
bought, from a small boy, a string of 
perch or sunfish, dripping still with river 
water, and this was a pleasant change 
for them. 

Groceries were a serious problem the 
early part of the season; coffee, tea, 
spices, olive oil and such things were 
all poor at the postoffice-grocery, and 
they were obliged to have a box sent out 
from town; staples, such as flour and 
sugar, they bought at the store as they 
needed them. Butter and eggs were both 
rather expensive and decidedly uncertain 
in quality, until Mary found a farmer’s 
wife who could bring them weekly to her; 
after that things went better. Milk was 
good, plenty and cheap, and this was one 
of the luxuries they enjoyed most in 
their summer housekeeping. 

Ice was not very cheap, nor was it clear 
enough to make them feel safe in putting 
it into their drinking water; so they 
bottled the water and put it on the ice 
in the refrigerator. Contrary to all in- 
structions given by most experts in eco- 
nomics, they did wrap their ice up in 
a blanket and kept it from melting to 
a degree; food kept perfectly well and 
the ice man’s bill was kept down; Mary 
thought it all nonsense to let it waste 
unnecessarily in order to keep the re- 
frigerator at the lowest possible tempera- 
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ture. When they made sherbet or frozen 
custard, of course, they had to use a good 
deal, but mousse took little since the fire- 
less stove was called into play. 

One warm afternoon Dolly spoke from 
her hammock under the apple trees to 
her sister, who was dependent from an- 
other tree: “ This place,” she said, “ re- 
minds me of the seashore.” 

“ Because it is so different, I suppose.” 

“ Exactly. I was wondering whether, 
if you could choose between the two, you 
would go to the sea for economy’s sake. 
Do you know how living differs there 
from here?” 

“Yes, we tried it one summer, you . 
know. We found out several interesting 
things, too. One of them is this: If you 
go to a place within easy reach of the 
city, you will find fish costs as much in 
one place as it does in the other; nearly 
every fish caught is shipped away. Then, 
because vegetables and berries and but- 
ter and eggs have to come down from 
town, in return, those are expensive, too. 
So is milk and so is ice. If you go to 
a remote place, first you must consider 
your fare there and back, and then you 
must remember that though you may be 
able to buy fish for a song or catch it 
yourself for still less, you will probably 
not get much else to eat; eggs, berries and 
vegetables are sure to be scarce.” 

“But clams, my dear, clams! 
those are cheap?” 

“They are. Whether you dig soft- 
shells yourself, or buy quahaugs from the 
fishman, they are cheap; with an unfail- 
ing appetite for chowder you ean cer- 
tainly economize at the seashore.” 

“ Groceries, however, would be difficult 
to get, I see at a glance. I think I'll try 
a hilly country; life on a farm allures 
me.” 

“ Well, whether you board or rent, you 
must try and rent your city home, then, 
or else not stay too long. In a farming 
country you do get vegetables and eggs 
and milk cheaply; groceries and meats 
are just what we have here.” 

“ And I know the woods are worst of 
all for expense, if you try and have the 
usual things; I suppose if you camp out 
and eat pork and corn bread and fish you 
can save money.” 

“ Yes, I have no doubt you could; only 
look out for earfares, and also the pay 
of guides, if you have to have those ex- 
pensive personages.” : 

“ Really, I believe the best way is to do 
as the people around you do. In the 
country live on poor meat and make up 
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on vegetables and berries; at the seashore, 
eat clams, and fish for yourself to help 
out; in the woods, accept salt pork and 
pick blueberries. If I ever have any 
more vacations I mean to do that way. 

“But, Mary, looking back over our 
summer here, would you not say it had 
been cheap and satisfactory? Don’t you 
believe the country is the place to live 
in to save money?” 

“We certainly have had a lovely sum- 
mer; but, remember, we have had no rent 
to pay, for one thing; you must add that 
item onto the money we have spent if 
you make comparisons; then we have had 
this splendid garden; that you might not 
have land enough to duplicate, or you 
might have to make the garden for your- 
self, which at first would mean consid- 
erable outlay. Then the winter—could 
you keep the house warm and the walks 
clean, with Fred’s able assistance, of 
course ?” 

“Oh, I did not mean we should live in 
a country village like this; I was thinking 
of some nice suburb.” 

“But suburban rents are high in a 
‘nice’ place; and food is as dear as in 
town; and you have the problems of heat 
and snow; possibly of maids, too, if you 
live there.” 

“Evidently you think the city the 
cheapest and best place of all.” 

“Not at all; I flatter myself I could 
live economically anywhere; and I think 
there are distinct advantages wherever 
you are, if you look for them. In town 
I do not have to consider heat or snow; 
I can buy cheap meat if I choose and do 
my own work and nobody the wiser; 
vegetables and berries are cheap there 
when they are in season—and you ought 
not to buy them when they are not, in 
any case. 

“You have to spend much more in 
little ways there, than in the country, 
however; carfares count up, and so do all 
sorts of trifles; and of course there is 
the big rent to be remembered always. 

“T believe you must follow certain 
rules wherever you live; some of them 
are these: Don’t pay more rent than you 
ean afford, hoping to make up the dif- 
ference somewhere else; keep your table 
expenses down with a firm and vigor- 
ous hand; watch your outgoings; above 
all, watch those ‘ incidentals’ I am always 
harping on. If you observe these things, 
Dolly, I am sure you will come out all 
right in the end, whether you live in 
town, or out here, or in a suburb.” 

Dolly silently considered the matter 
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till it was time to get the dinner on the 
table. Just as it was ready Mr Thorne 
appeared, bringing two letters of more 
than ordinary interest. One was Dolly’s 
usual letter from South America, but 
now carrying the news that probation 
was over; Fred was coming home and he 
wanted to know how soon they could be 
married. The other was from Aunt 
Maria, announcing her speedy return also. 
These things meant homegoing at once, 
and everything else was forgotten in the 
excitement of the moment. 

“Let me see,” mused Mary. “If we 
plan to close up this house next week, we 
ean be back in town early in September, 
and that will give you time for clothes 
and things and still have the wedding in 
a month or two; that will do nicely.” 

“Oh, dear!” Dolly wailed, “do you 
honestly think, Mary, I know enough 
about cooking to actually marry on the 
strength of it? I really don’t believe I 
do! 

“Nor I,” declared Dick emphatically. 
“Dolly, your good sense does you credit. 
T’ll write to Fred tomorrow and tell him 
so in a kind and friendly manner. I’m 
sure he won’t mind.” 

“Don’t pay any attention to his fool- 
ishness,” said his wife, scornfully. “ 
give you a diploma, all tied up with blue 
ribbons; you have really and truly learned 
your lessons; you certainly ean live on a 
little.” 

(The End) 


A Novet and enjoyable method of 
finding partners at a “heart” party is 
as follows: Have a large piece of thick 
cardboard four or five feet square tacked 
upon the wall. Cover the cardboard first 
with plain white paper, then place, with 
library paste, small red hearts all over 
its surface, with the name of each woman 
present written in white ink on each 
heart, one name on each heart. Paste very 
lightly at just one corner so that each 
heart can easily be torn off when the 
time comes. Have a bow and arrow, not 
a toy one, but a “real for sure” bow 
and arrow such as each man present has 
made and played with when a boy, no 
doubt, for such they will enjoy more 
than any other. Have the men shoot, 
one at a time, at the hearts on the wall 
and the name he shoots is at once torn off 
and given to him. He proceeds straight- 
way to find the lady whose name is 
written there. G. H. 
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The Children’s Diet 


By Marion Foster Washburne 


OOD, as we all know, has three offices 
to perform. First, it has to repair 
waste; second, to create heat; and 

third, to maintain energy. These three 
funetions are constant. Food, whether 
taken by adult or child, has to do these 
three things; but when taken by a ehild 
it has to do one thing more, and that 
a most important one. It has to build 
new tissues. 

If, for any reason, the kind of food 
taken into the body or the quantity of 
it is not sufficient to do all these things, 
some one of them plainly will be left 
out. That is, if the child continues to 
grow, the proper bodily repairs will 
not be made and the growth will be ae- 
companied by all sorts of pains and 
disorders. Or else there will not be 
enough energy supplied, and the child, 
although well-grown and apparently 
healthy, will be lazy and stupid. In 
some eases the failure is a failure to 
supply proper heat, and the hulking 
boy or girl goes around with eold hands 
and feet, blue lips, and very often 
with a chronic influenza cold. All 
of these things may come directly 
from an insufficient or improper food 
supply. 

Mental faults and poor food 

It is not so well known, but it is 
equally true, that mental dullness and 
nervous irritability come from low feed- 
ing. Many a growing boy who has been 
thought to be “too stupid for any good 
use” is so not because of any fault of 
his own, but merely because he is under- 
fed. And many a child, too, is pun- 
ished for laziness and irritability who 
really ought merely to be nourished into 
energy and good temper. 

All these things come because parents 
are ignorant of the true function of food, 
and of the sort of food necessary for the 
growing child. If they confessed this 
ignorance, and because of it refused to 
interfere with the natural desires of the 
children, they would work less mischief. 
They might, in that case, set forth a good 
variety of food and let the youngsters’ 
appetites do the rest. And in this they 
would be getting very near the right pro- 
gram. 


But unfortunately they seem to think 
that such a common-sense procedure is 
in some way a failure to perform their 
full duty, and therefore they lay down 
rules which really do more harm than 

. For instance, there is a wide- 
spread belief that children ought not to 
eat so much candy. The belief is, in- 
deed, as widespread as the children’s 
desire for sweets. Yet, whenever a erav- 
ing is as universal as this love of sugar, 
it is sure to be based on some universal 
need. The truth is that children need 
sugar, need more of it than adults do, 
and need it oftener. Sugar is a source of 
both heat and energy, and growing chil- 
dren are in need of large supplies of 
both. 

Again, children dislike fats. Yet 
grown people are eontinually coaxing 
them to “eat a little piece of this lovely 
beefsteak fat, dearie! It’s good for you.” 
Now, the young ehild’s liver is not yet in 
a state to deal properly with much fat, al- 
though the adult liver is perfeetly ea- 
pable of it. Therefore the ehild’s aver- 
sion to fat, and the adult’s desire for it. 
— are founded upon the state of the 

ver. 

Children also crave acids, especially 
the acids of fruits. What mother has 
not had to diseipline children to keep 
them from eating green apples and from 
buying green pickles at the grocery store? 
The truth is that fruit acids act both as 
tonies and as laxatives. If fruit is 
plentifully supplied, children will not get 
so frantie for the acid they need that for 
its sake they will pucker their mouths 
and risk cholera by eating green apples. 
The morbid desire for the strong acid 
grows out of the perfectly natural and 
healthy desire for a less sharp acid; but 
the desire being thwarted grows to un- 
healthy proportions. The way to keep 
children from eating green apples is to 
give them plenty of ripe, tart fruit. 
Meat diet and vegetarianism 

Children often are great meat eaters. 
Nervous, intense children have a tre- 
mendous craving for meat. Do their 
parents ask themselves whether this crav- 
ing has any sense in it or not? No! 
They merely deny it, assuming that too 
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much meat is bad for children. Now, 
let us see about this. 

The degree of energy which can be ob- 
tained from any food depends directly 
upon the nutritiveness of that food. You 
can, as the vegetarians say, get as much 
nutrition from wheat as from meat; but 
you cannot get it out of the same bulk. 
All vegetable food is less compactly nu- 
tritious than meats are. It requires much 
more bread than meat to give the same 
energy, and still more potatoes. 

The child’s stomach is a little thing. 
To stuff it with the most bulky of foods 
is not the part of wisdom, for then the 
stomach must work very hard in order to 
extract from that mass the amount of 
nutrition required to keep up heat, re- 
pair, energy and growth. 

The vegetarian animals 

Think for a moment of the noble cow, 
a creature often held up for our admira- 
tion by enthusiastic vegetarians. It is 
true that she extracts from the grass of 
the fields good meat and cream, which 
feed men. But, dear me! she gives her 
whole mind to it, and almost her whole 
body. Her legs are just barely long 
enough and strong enough to carry her 
to the best feeding places; her neck mus- 
cles are just suflicient to maintain her 
heavy head in the proper feeding posi- 
tion. She seldom flings it high in order 
to look about her, as the well-fed horse 
does. Her brains are dull and sleepy. 
The whole foree of her economy goes to 
the management of her many stomachs 
and her great abdomen. Look at the 
shape of her!—a great bulk of diges- 
tive apparatus swung between four short 
posts. This is what a creature becomes 
who is foreed to extract nourishment 
from so innutritious a substance as grass. 

Compare the cow with the horse. The 
horse, to be sure, eats vegetable foods, 
but foods in which more nourishment is 
packed. He gets the seeds, such as oats 
and beans and corn—the receptacles in 
which the plant world has packed away 
concentrated nourishment. And lo! ‘he 
has at once more fire, more strength, and 
more intelligence than the cow. 

The dog, again, who eats almost noth- 
ing but meat, is still livelier and more 
intelligent. The horse gives up much of 
his time and much room in his anatomy 
to digestion, the dog scarcely more than 
does the human being. 

The next time a cireus comes to town 
notice the difference in the animals in 
the menagerie. The strict vegetarians, 
such as the giraffes, the camels, the emus, 


the gnus, ete, are all dreamy looking, 
docile creatures, each with a large di- 
gestive apparatus; while the flesh-eating 
creatures, such as the lions, tigers and 
wolves, are so full of fire and energy, 
even in their confinement, that they pace 
restlessly about their cages. That these 
differences are not merely due to the 
special constitution of these animals is 
proved, as Herbert Spencer remarked, 
by the fact that the same animal will 
change his disposition and appearance, 
aceording to the kind of food adminis- 
tered to him. The grass-fed horse, for 
instance, becomes sag-bellied and loses 
muscle and speed. Recent experiments 
in the feeding of milch cows show that 
an ordinary cow richly fed on bran and 
grains will often give more milk, and a 
better quality of milk, than a registered 
Jersey cow fed chiefly on hay and grass. 
Well-fed laborers 

The same change takes place in men 
when they are well fed. The English 
railway laborers, fed meat and other 
coneentrated food, were formerly so su- 
perior to the continental laborers, fed 
chiefly on vegetables, that English rail- 
way contractors always used to take 
their own laborers with them when build- 
ing railroads in other countries. But 
they presently discovered that if the con- 
tinental laborers were fed in the same 
way that the English laborers were, they 
soon came up very nearly to the same 
mark. 

Yet, in spite of these and many more 
facts, parents often think that the best 
diet for children is one in which there is 
little meat, very little sugar, and still 
less variety. I have heard parents boast 
that their children ate little else than bread 
and milk, with sometimes a potato, and 
oceasionally an egg. But the truth is 
that the bread-and-potato-fed children of 
the English peasantry cannot compare 
with the better-fed children of the up- 
per classes. And among us the under- 
fed children of small farmers and of 
the poorer people in our cities do not 
compare in size, vigor and general bright- 
ness with the children of people who eat 
more abundantly. 

The way many children eat 

In town, the poorer children often live 
to a great extent on bananas swallowed 
whole, on bakery cookies, and bakery 
bread. There is good nourishment, to be 
sure, in a banana, but that nourishment 
ean only be properly extracted when the 
banana is carefully chewed and mixed 
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with saliva. As most children eat this 
fruit, it might as well be flavored slip- 
pery elm bark for all the nourishment 
extracted from it; while bakery cookies 
have only the merit of the slight amount 
of sugar they carry; and bakery bread 
is sometimes a hollow delusion. If such 
children eould be taught to chew their 
bananas, could be given meat or eggs at 
least onee a day, could have their bread 
well buttered, and could add homemade 
candies and pure milk to their dietary, 
they would show the differenee in their 
improved appearance and tempers within 
one week. 

Country children too often live largely 
on potatoes, skim milk and vegetables. 
The only advantage they have in their 
diet is that they often have fruit-butters 
to spread upon their bread, and other 
forms of preserved fruits throughout the 
winter, with a plentiful supply of fresh 
fruits in summer. But they ought to 
have added to this diet fresh meat (not 
merely salt pork), unskimmed milk, but- 
ter and eggs. As many farmers’ wives 
depend upon the sale of butter and eggs 
for their pocket money and for the bny- 
ing of necessary groceries, it often follows 
that their children are not properly fed on 
the very articles which the farm produces 
most abundantly. Skim milk alone nour- 
ishes neither child nor calf, and salt meat 
has not the nutritive value of good fresh 
meat and eggs. 


Indigestion and a low diet 


Children who are fed in a faulty man- 
ner often have dyspepsia, and because 
of the dyspepsia their parents hesitate 
to give them meat or candies or eream. 
And, indeed, the advance from a re- 
dueed diet to a full diet must with sueh 
children be made slowly. Their diges- 
tions are bad just becaase their stomachs, 
along with the rest of their bodies, are 
weakened by poor food. Their diges- 
tions will improve as proper food is 
given. But the good food must be taken 
slowly into the system, because the sys- 
tem in its weakened state is not yet able 
to eare for any kind of food in great 
quantities, 

Of course we must remember that 
bulky foods have a special dietetic value 
of their own. While it will not do to 
feed a child altogether on vegetables, 
neither will it do to omit them. We 
have seen that there is much waste and 
bulk in vegetables, and this very quality, 
rightly used, has an advantage of its 
own. The stomach must have a certain 
amount of bulk to work upon, and if 
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that bulk is wholly made up of meat and 
other concentrated foods, the ehild soon 
beeomes overfed. Therefore, he must 
have lettuce, celery, greens, squashes and 
other vegetables in their season in order 
to give his stomach enough to work upon 
and to supply the necessary bulk to 
off the waste of his body. 
Another thing to be remembered is 
that, in order to have food digested well, 
it is neeessary that it should taste good. 
The nerves of taste when pleasantly stim- 
ulated actually rouse the digestive pow- 
ers. Children need not be pampered, but 
they ought to find every meal a pleasure, 
Again, variety is necessary to health. 
There is not a single food, not even milk, 
which properly supplies all the materials 
needed by the body. In order to secure 
complete nutrition it is necessary to give 
a wide range of foods. This is true even 
in cattle feeding, but it is more markedly 
true in feeding human beings, who need 
food, not only for bone and muscle, but 
also for brain. 
Sample dietary 
To bring all these directions to a very 
practical issue, let us give a sample diet- 
ary for children from three years up: 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit, stewed or raw 
Cereal 
Crisp eakes and syrup or toast 
Cocoa or cereal beverage 
DINNER 
Potatoes Other vegetables 
Fruit or sweet dessert 
Milk, buttermilk or cocoa 
SUPPER 
Soup, fish or stew of mixed meats and 
vegetables 
Salad or fruits 
Bread and jelly 
Between meals—any time two hours 
before regular meal times—a glass of 
milk, cooky, candy or fruit, as demanded. 


Eggs 


Meat 


A Parent who would not think of 
feeding his ehild oysters which were sus- 
pected of harboring typhoid germs, or 
marmalade tinetured with powerful acid, 
will fill the little stomach day after day 
with milk which may have in it the germs 


of consumption or typhoid fever. Go 
to your local board of health and learn 
all you ean about the milk you are get- 
ting. Choose the best milk supply to be 
found. It has been demonstrated within 
a few months that tuberculosis germs 
enter the body through the food rather 
than the breathing apparatus, 
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Suitable for September 
By Linda Hull Larned 


Bonne Bouche 


For a first course at dinner or lun- 
cheon, make some pastry cases by cover- 
ing tiny but deep patty pans with rich 
pastry, and then, with a pastry jagger, 
cut very narrow strips of the pastry to 
make a rim for the cup. Bake them and 
when cool they will slip from the pans— 
of course they should be baked with 
pastry side up. When ready to serve, 
fill them with paté de foie gras, made 
quite soft with whipped cream and sea- 
soned with salt and cayenne or paprika. 
On top of each one put a tiny mold of 
aspie jelly. These are also suitable to 
serve with the salad course. The aspic 
is made out of clear veal or beef stock 
stiffened slightly with gelatine and sea- 
soned with a few drops of sherry and 
tarragon vinegar, or use cider vinegar 
and a bit of onion juice if without tar- 
ragon vinegar. 


A Dressy Canapé 


Make round slices of toast, butter 
_ them and, while hot, lay on each a slice 
of tomato one-half an inch thick. But 
before putting the tomato on the toast, 
scoop out carefully all the soft part of 
the tomato, leaving thus a eavity between 
each connecting section. Into this cavity 
put a mixture of ecaviare, cooked egg 
yolk, lemon juice and cayenne. Chop 
the egg white very fine, pile it in a 
mound in center of tomato, and in the 
eenter of the mound put a tiny flower. 
If eaviare be not in the home, anchovy, 
chopped pickled cucumbers with beets 
and olives may be used, and a perfect 
sprig of chervil or parsley may be used 
instead of the flower. 


Lettuce and Celery Soup 


This is a delicious combination. Use 
the white tops and coarse stalks of cel- 
ery. Put one cup of it, after it has been 
eut into tiny pieces, into a stew pan and 
add three cups of cold water, stew gently 
until celery is tender, adding enough 
water to have at least two cups when 
done. Mash celery through a coarse sieve, 
and put this and the water in which it 
was cooked on the fire again and add 
two bunches of home-grown lettuce, the 
cheap variety. This should be cut into 
shreds with scissors and then chopped 
rather fine. Add one minced onion and 
one tablespoon of minced parsley and a 


blade of mace, simmer slowly twenty 
minutes, then add this to a cream sauce 
made of one tablespoon of butter, two of 
flour and one cup of milk. When ready 
to serve add one-half cup of cream mixed 
with one well-beaten egg yolk. Do not 
strain. 

Cheese and Ham Sandwiches Sautéd 


Mix boiled ham minced fine with 
grated cheese, spread between buttered 
slices of bread, dust with paprika and 
soak the sandwiches for a few minutes in 
one-half cup of milk mixed with one egg 
yolk. Then sauté them in butter until a 
light brown, turning once. 


Baked Codfish Balls 


Mix one cup of codfish shredded, or 
use the codfish fluff, with two eups of 
raw potatoes cut in large dice, cover with 
boiling water and simmer slowly until 
potatoes are tender, drain and mash and 
mix in one tablespoon of butter and one 
or two egg whites beaten rather stiff and 
a dash of pepper. Form into balls, put 
them in a buttered baking pan, brush 
each one with melted butter and put in 
a hot oven for ten or fifteen minutes, 
or until a light brown. Serve with a 
sauce made of one tablespoon of butter, 
one of flour, one cup of milk or hot 
water, the egg yolk left over and one 
tablespoon of grated horseradish. The 
egg and horseradish should be put in 
at the last moment. Serve for luncheon. 


Ham with Eggs 


This is suitable for luncheon or supper. 
Mince fine one eup of boiled or broiled 
ham, also chop rather fine four hard- 
cooked eggs. Line a buttered baking 
dish with soft bread crumbs, put in a 
laver of ham, then a layer of eggs. 
Sprinkle over the eggs finely-minced 
green or sweet red pepper and over the 
ham finely mineed chives or parsley. 
Repeat and cover the top layer, which 
should be eggs, with soft bread crumbs 
and bits of butter, pour into a dish three- 
quarters of a cup of cream sauce and 
bake in a hot oven until quite brown on 
top. 

Tomato Curry 


Peel and slice rather thick four or five 
ripe tomatoes, cook one tablespoon each 
of minced onion and celery in two of but- 
ter, and then put in the tomato slices and 
cook them for a few moments. Mix one 
tablespoon of flour, one teaspoon of 
curry powder, one-quarter teaspoon of 
salt and one-eighth teaspoon of paprika 
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with three-quarters of a cup of eream. 
Put the tomato slices in a hot dish, pour 
the cream mixture into the sauté pan 
and cook until it begins to thicken, then 
pour it over the tomatoes. This can be 
cooked in the chafing dish, and is deli- 
cious for luncheon. 


Cheese Balls with Tomato Sauce 


Mix one small cream cheese or one 
cup of it with one-half cup of grated 
dairy cheese. It is an easy matter to 
put these two through the meat grinder; 
add one cup of soft bread crumbs, a lit- 
tle salt, paprika and one teaspoon of 
mushroom catsup; now add two egg yolks 
and form into balls. Beat the whites 
with a very little cold water, roll balls 
in this, then in crumbs and fry in deep, 
hot fat. Serve with a mild tomato sauee. 
A mild tomato sauce is one that is not 
sour. If tomatoes be too sour, correct 
the acidity by using one-quarter teaspoon 
of soda. A cream sauce mixed with a 
little tomato pulp makes a good sauce 
for these balls. 


Potato Salad 


While potatoes are still almost new, try 
this: Peel raw potatoes, eut them in thin 


slices and to two eups add one small 
onion cut in quarters. Cover with boil- 
ing water, add one tablespoon of salt and 


cook until tender. Drain and cover with 
a French dressing. Let them eool and 
then remove onion and add small eucum- 
ber pickles eut in thin slices, capers, 
minced parsley and chives and _ hard- 
cooked eggs cut in quarters, then in slices. 
Serve on lettuce and pour over another 
French dressing. 


Veal Cutlets, Matilda 


Cut one pound of cutlets into fillets 
and pound them until quite tender. Put 
three tablespoons of bacon fat or good 
cooking oil into the sauté pan and cook 
in this one tablespoon each of finely 
minced parsley, onion and celery just 
for a moment, then put in the cutlets 
and cook them on both sides for a min- 
ute. Now cover them with boiling 
water, cover and steam them ten minutes. 
Put cutlets on a hot serving dish and 
strain gravy into warm bowl. Put one 
tablespoon of butter or fat into the pan; 
roll cutlets in fine, dry bread crumbs 
and cook them for a moment on both 
sides in the hot fat. Now put them back 
in the hot dish; add one tablespoon of 
flour dissolved in a little eold water to 
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the fat in pan and add the gravy from 
bowl. When boiling pour over the cut- 
lets and serve garnished with lemon and 
parsley. 
Apple Salad 

Core, but do not peel, six ripe apples, 
scoop them out a little. Fill them with 
cold, cooked chicken minced fine and 
mixed with finely minced green pepper, 
a little salt and just enough cream to 
moisten the chicken. Now put these ap- 
ples in a steamer and cook them until 
almost tender, but not in the least soft. 
When cool put them on ice until very 
cold, then serve each one on a bed of 
lettuee and pipe plenty of mayonnaise 
dressing around and on the top of each. 


Apple Sauce Pudding 


Cream one-quarter eup of butter with 
one-half enp of brown sugar, add one 
beaten egg, two or three tablespoons of 
milk and enough flour to make a stiff 
batter. One-half teaspoon of baking 
powder should be sifted with the flour. 
Bake this in two layers and put them to- 
gether while hot with apple sauee and 
serve surrounded with a rich custard 
slightly thickened with cornstarch. 
Peaches eut in small pieees could be used 
instead of the apple sauce and would be 
delicious. 

Apple Pralines 

Core and peel six apples and steam 
them in one and one-half eups of sugar 
cooked in two cups of water. While they 
are cooking, make a candy of one eup of 
sugar cooked with a few drops of water 
and one-half cup of minced nuts. When 
beginning to caramel put a big spoonful 
on the top of each apple. Of course 
the apples should be ready before the 
sugar and nuts begin to brown. Pour 
the syrup in which apples were cooked 
around them, cover with whipped cream 
and serve with sponge cake or on pieces 
of bread, toasted. The nut syrup will 
candy immediately on the apples, but 
eare should be taken that it does not 
cook too long. 

Coffee Caramel Fluff 

Soften one large tablespoon of gela- 
tine in one-half cup of cold water. Cook 
one-half cup of granulated sugar until 
quite brown and thick with one-quarter 
eup of very strong coffee; then add one- 
half eup of coffee, which should be 
freshly made and hot, and also add the 
gelatine. When dissolved remove from 
fire and beat until cool. Now add one- 
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half cup of cream, whipped stiff and the 
stiffly beaten whites of three eggs. Set 
away to harden slightly, but before it is 
quite set turn it into a mold and put 
it on ice for an hour or more. Serve 
with a custard made of one and one-half 
cups of milk, one-quarter cup of sugar, 
one teaspoon of butter, one-half teaspoon 
of arrowroot moistened in some of the 
milk and after boiling a few moments 
add the three yolks slightly beaten. Take 
from fire and flavor with one teaspoon 
of vanilla. 


Nut Bars 


Mix one cup of brown sugar with one 
egg, one cup of American walnut meats 
broken into bits, a pinch of salt, one- 
quarter teaspoon of soda dissolved in 
one tablespoon of hot water and two 
tablespoons of flour. This makes just 
enough deliciousness to serve the few 
afternoon callers who will drop in on a 
cool day, and will be appreciated as 
something rather new. 


The Piquant Relish 


Apple-Mint Jelly 

My family likes mint jelly, and per- 
sonal preference for something other than 
the two-minute gelatine sort, or the im- 
porters’ variety, led to an experiment 
which may be of interest, as it had a sue- 
cessful outcome. The base of my jelly 
was tart green apples—green in both 
senses. I proceeded in the regular way 
excepting that I used very little water, 
and was as expeditious as possible—that 
the juice might remain light in eolor— 
and in the beginning I put in the kettle 
a large bunch of fresh mint. After the 
juice was strained to a jewel-like clear- 
ness I bruised another bunch of the herb 
and left this in the jelly until the final 
straining, at which time I added enough 
vegetable color paste to give a pale tint 
of green. Anne Warner. 


Tomato Paste 


A famous southern housekeeper gave 
me this recipe for tomato paste, which is 
less trouble than it sounds: Wash and 
slice, without peeling, eight quarts of 
ripe tomatoes; peel and slice two large 
white Spanish onions; serape and slice 
four French carrots; chop a bunch of 
celery, tender leaves and stalks; stew with 
a teaspoon each of broken stick cin- 
namon, whole pepper corns and 
cloves, tied in a bag; add four tea- 
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spoons of salt and simmer until all 
is soft enough to be pressed through 
a sieve, after which it is to be returned 
to the fire and cooked in a double boiler, 
or if not, constantly stirred, until so 
thick that a little spread upon a saucer 
to cool makes a thick, firm paste. 
Spread half an inch thick upon flat 
earthen dishes wet with cold water and 
dry in the sun or in an almost cool oven. 
Cut in sheets and pack in tin boxes with 
a sheet of waxed paper between each 
layer. A piece of this four inches square, 
boiled in a pint of water and thickened, 
makes a delicious and quickly prepared 
tomato soup. C. 


Cold Catsup 


Peel one peck of sound, ripe tomatoes, 
without scalding them; chop fine and 
strain, rejecting the juice. Mix one cup 
each of chopped onions and celery, one 
cup of sugar, one-fourth eup of salt, one 
cup of white mustard seed, one teaspoon 
each of ground cloves, cinnamon and 
black pepper and four red peppers, 
chopped fine. Stir all well together, add 
three pints of cider vinegar, stir again 
and seal. This will keep well. M. H. 


Cold Relish 


Chop fine one peck of ripe tomatoes 
and let stand over night. Then add four 
green peppers, seeded and chopped, five 
chopped onions, two cups of chopped cel- 
ery, five ounces of white mustard seed, 
one-half cup of salt, four cups of brown 
sugar and five cups of cold vinegar. Stir 
~— times and put up cold, in cans. 
R. M. 


Grape Relish 


This easily made relish is much appre- 
ciated in our family, especially as an ac- 
companiment for mutton or lamb. Wash 
and stem a quantity of green, seedless, 
sultana grapes. Place them in a double 
boiler with a few sprigs of fresh mint and 
cook slowly at back of range or in the 
hay-box until the grapes look white and 
swollen. Cover with white wine vinegar, 
and for every cup of vinegar add one- 
half cup of sugar and one-half tea- 
spoon of salt. Add a few vine leaves, if 
obtainable. Bring to a boil, boil three 
minutes, add a few drops of vegetable 
green coloring, if approved, and put up 
in small cans. The coloring is often quite 
unnecessary, even for those who want a 
green pickle. Some prefer a smaller pro- 
portion of sugar and the addition of a 
few chillies. L. E. T. 
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What to Eat in September 


A List of Seasonable Foods, and Simple Directions for Choosing 
Well-Rounded, Palatable Meals from Them 


[Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Menu Recipes] 
Light, Heat-Giving Foods 


Prepared cereals 

Muffins 

Toast 

Popovers 

Well-cooked breads 
with butter 

Crisp bacon 

Baked potatoes 

Mashed potatoes 


Steamed rice 

Cream soups 

Sweet potatoes 

Vegetable salads 
with French 
dressing 

Beets with butter 


sauce 
Escalloped tomatoes 


Hearty, Heat-Giving Foods 


Cereals cooked a 


Fried bread 
Pancakes 
syrup 
Berry muffins 
Browned hominy 


with 


Short bread 
Reheated potatoes 
Creamed parsnips 
Fried bananas 
Potatces with bacon 
Fried salt pork 
Maple sugar biscuit 
Cereal with dates 
and cream 


Light Tissue-Builders 


Eggs scrambled 

Omelet 

Eggs cooked in shell 

Baked fish 

Broiled fish 

Boiled fish 

Roasted beef, lamb, 
mutton or fowl 

Boiled beef, lamb, 
mutton or fowl 

Broiled meats, beef, 
lamb, mutton or 
fowl 


Stewed figs 
Broiled shellfish 
mb or chi 

souffie 
Green peas 
String beans 
Rusk and milk 
Salmon salad 
Corn pancakes 
Nut bread 
Eggs baked in 


gravy 
Cream of corn soup 


Tissue-Builders 


Fried eg 

Twice beef 

Fried fish 

Cooked nut dishes 

Roast veal or pork 

Broiled veal or pork 

Veal cutlets with 
sauce 

Pork chops 

Meat pies 


Meat stews 

Meats cooked en 
casserole 

Boston baked beans 

Fried chicken with 
gravy 

Dried peas 

Dried beans 

Lentils 

Welsh rabbit 


Appetizers 


Fruits 
Clear soups 
Canapes 
Radishes 


Highly flavored 
cheeses 

Orange marmalade 

Cucumbers 


** Complete Foods 


Cheese pudding 

potatoes 
and eg 

potatoes 
and cheese 

salads 

with boiled or 

mayonnaise 
dressing 

Macaroni au gratin 


Fish chowder 
Shellfish chowder 
Corn chowder 


Escalloped quahaugs 
Hulled corn and 


milk 
Ham sandwiches 


Light Desserts 


Fruits 

Ices 

Sherbets 

Fruit gelatines 
Tapioca custard 


Cocoa omelet 
Pineapple tapioca 
wise and apple pud- 


ding 
Banana snow 


Hearty Desserts 
Bread pudding with Steamed chocolate 
caramel sauce pudding 
Pineapple bavarian Dumplings with 
cream stewed fruit 
Cream pie 
Suet pudding 


Foods Useful for Bulk 


Bran muffins Turnips 
Creamed mush- Apples 
rooms Pears 
Cabbage Quinces 
Celery. Apricots 
Cucumbers Melon 
Spinach and greens eas 
Peppers, green Fig: 
Tomatoes 


Baked Indian pud- 
ding 


How to Choose 


From the Lopes List of September Foods, 
Meals for the Needs of Individual Families 


Light Breakfast 
Choose (1) An appetizer (as a uae 
(2) Light, heat-giving food (as 
cereal with cream) 
(3) — food (as 


melet) 
(4) Light. heat-giving food (as 
popovers) 

(5) Tea, coffee or cocoa 


Light Breakfast, No 2, for Variety 
Choose (1) An appetizer (as grapes) 
(2) Light, tissue-building food (as 


(3) 
browned hominy) 
(4) Tea, coffee or cocoa 
Hearty Breakfast 
Hearty, heat- giving food (as 
‘corn meal mush) 
(2) Hearty, tissue-building food 
(as fried eggs) 
(3) Hearty, heat-giving food (as 
Lyonnaise potatoes) 
(4) Tea, coffee or cocoa 


Light Luncheon 
food (as cheese pud- 


(2) Light” heat-giving food 
lettuce with dressing) 
(3) Light dessert (as cantaloupe) 
(4) Tea, coffee or cocoa 
Light Luncheon, No 2, for Variety 
Choose (1) Light, tissue-builder (as broiled 
fresh fish) 
(2) Light, heat-giving food 
corn muffins) 
(3) Hearty dessert (as steamed 
chocolate pudding) 
Hearty Luncheon 


Choose (1) ag tissue-builder (as 


ned hash) 
(2) Light. heat-giving food (as 
beets with butter sauce) 


(as 


(as 


ale 

4 

long time 

«ote Corn meal hot 

Choose 

Bei Diced cod with 
potatoes 
Codfish bake 
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(3) Food Pn for bulk (as bran 
ns 
(4) heat-giving food (as 
fried bananas) 
(5) Tea, coffee or cocoa 


A Dinner 
Appetizer (as clear soup) 
Light, tissue-building food (as 
t lamb) 
(3) , heat-giving food (as 
baked sweet po 
(4) Food for bulk (as 
creamed mushrooms) 
(5) Light salad (as cucumbers with 
dressing) 
(6) Light dessert (as frozen 
peaches) 
(7) Black coffee. 


Dinner, No 2, for Variety 
(1) Hearty, tissue-building food (as 


(2) for bulk (as 
creamed cauliflower) 

(3) Light, heat-giving food (as 
baked potatoes) 

(4) Hearty dessert as dumplings 


with fruit sauce 
(5) Tea, coffee or cocoa 
A Hearty Supper 
q1) — food (as fish chow- 
er 
Light, heat-giving food (as 
escalloped tomatoes) 
(3) Light, heat-giving food (as 
popovers) 
(4) Light dessert (as baked apples) 
(5) Cocoa or tea 


Palatable Combinations 
By Linda Hull Larned 


In using the menus this month, sug- 
gestions for making the combinations not 
only healthfully balanced, but palatable 
as well, will be valuable. It soon becomes 
instinetive to distinguish between those 
that harmonize and those that do not: 
something sour should go with fish or 
baked beans, while corn meal always 
seems to go with salt or fresh fish. Pork 
demands apple sauee. Bluefish, salmon, 
bass, fresh mackerel and_ soft-shell 
crabs are in season; serve with them 
boiled potatoes and cucumbers in French 
dressing. If fish be boiled serve hollan- 
daise sauce. If broiled, maitre dhotel 
sauce, while with fried fish and soft- 
shell crabs serve sauce tartare. If fish 
makes the hearty course serve a dish 
of noodles or spaghetti, with cheese as 
a vegetable. The dinner meats and their 
combinations are: With roast lamb serve 
mint sauce or currant jelly, summer 
squash or eggplant and potatoes. With 
lamb chops serve potatoes au gratin or 
boiled rice and green corn. With broiled 
chicken serve a sweet fruit pickle or rel- 
ish, creamed potatoes, corn fritters. 
With roast or fricasseed chicken serve 


grape or apple jelly and potatoes, green 


corn or string beans. Young ducks are 
now in season and should be served with 
apple sauce or sour grape jelly and boiled 
onions, oyster plant or eggplant. 

Salads in season are tomatoes, lettuce 
and watercress. Tomatoes may be served 
with mayonnaise, but for dinner a French 
dressing is better. One can always serve 
a mayonnaise salad for luncheon, and just 
now potatoes and hard-cooked eggs are 
quite delicious. Also any cold, boiled 
fish is good, either for luncheon or din- 
ner, and may be served with mayonnaise 
or sauce tartare. A cream cheese is suit- 
able with salad on warm days, but all 
hot cheese dishes or heavy rich cheese 
may be held at bay for cool days. 

As a concession to lovers of pie, this 
is the time to have green apple pie and 
with it a little plain American cheese, 
just because it tastes good. 


Menu Recipes 
Mushrooms 


Living near pastures where mushrooms 
abounded, we learned to cook them in 
every possible way, but no discovery was 
quite as useful as the one we made when 
the family was large and the mushrooms 
few. We peeled them in the usual way, 
and sprinkled them with salt, to bring 
out the juice, put them in the chafing 
dish with a bit of butter, and a little 
hot water if there was not much juice, 
and when they were thoroughly cooked 
added a few eggs that had been beaten 
up together with a dessertspoon of cream 
or milk to each egg. When the eggs were 
“scrambled” we spread all on pieces of 
buttered toast. The eggs absorbed the 
flavor of the mushrooms, and there was 
plenty of this mushroom dish for every- 
one. Polly. 


Dessert Pears 

A delicious new way of serving pears 
for dessert is the following: Peel two 
pounds of large cooking pears very thinly 
and put them into a saucepan with two 
heaping cups of granulated sugar, a few 
strips of lemon peel, a piece of stick 
cinnamon, a few drops of vegetable car- 
mine (or a small glass of red currant 
jelly), and just enough water to cover. 
Let them simmer very gently for about 
two hours. When done take them up 
and set aside until cold. Then carefully 
cut out the cores and fill the center with 
whipped cream, sweetened, flavored with 
lemon, and mixed with chopped blanched 
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almonds. Serve in a low glass or silver 
dish; pour the syrup around the fruit 
and heap over it little mounds of dry, 
whipped cream. M. S. 


Baked Sweet Potatoes 


This way of cooking sweet potatoes 
is really “different.” Boil until tender 
two large sweet potatoes, cut in slices 
one-quarter inch thick, lay in a buttered 
dish, dredge with one teaspoon of flour; 
sprinkle with one-half teaspoon of cin- 
namon, pinch of salt, two tablespoons of 
brown sugar. Pour over all two table- 
spoons of cream and one-half cup of 
hot water; bake, covered, in a moderate 
oven one-half hour. Mrs H. C. T. 


Tomatoes Stuffed with Succotash 

Wash, wipe and remove a thin slice 
from the stem end of six uniform-sized 
tomatoes, scoop out the inside, sprinkle 
with salt, invert, let stand one-half hour. 
Mix the pulp with one eup of succotash; 
stuff tomatoes and arrange them in a 
granite dripping pan, well buttered; 
sprinkle the top of each with buttered 
eracker erumbs. Bake in a hot oven 
twenty minutes, or until tender. Baste 
with melted butter. A. H. 


Sandwich Fillings 

Equal parts of boned and skinned 
sardines and cream cheese mashed to a 
pulp together produce a combination 
which tastes almost exactly like goose 
liver paté and is much cheaper and not 
as indigestible. Chipped beef, chopped 
very fine and mixed with mayonnaise, is 
a simple, inexpensive and delicious sand- 
wich filling. No one would ever be able 
to identify the chipped beef. It tastes 
much like chopped ham. M. C. D. 
Ripe Olives 

Ripe olives are very much improved 
by soaking them for one-half hour before 
serving in olive oil in which a clove of 
garlic has been bruised. The olives 
should be covered with oil, which is after- 
ward poured off and bottled. It may be 
used again and again. This treatment 
renders the olives glossy in appearance 
and improves their flavor materially. 
Olives so treated, when stoned and 
chopped, make delicious filling for brown 
or whole wheat bread sandwiches which 
have been previously buttered. M. C. D. 


Purée of Sweet Potatoes 

The foundation of this somewhat un- 
usual but thoroughly delicious soup is 
ordinary sweet potatoes, steamed until 
tender and passed through a sieve or 
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vegetable press. For six medium-sized 
potatoes allow one quart of sweet milk, 
and one pint of good chicken stock. 
Place the potato pulp in a porcelain- 
lined saucepan; then add, first the milk, 
little by little, stirring all the while, and 
then the chicken stock. Season to taste, 
and if the flavor is liked add a tiny bit of 
ground mace. Just before serving stir 
in a cup of thick whipped cream. Place 
half a dozen bread croutons on each plate 
before adding the soup. A. B. 


Royal Apple Pudding 


Select enough firm, large apples of 
uniform size to fill a pudding dish; pare, 
cut off a thick slice from the top and save, 
to use as lids, and remove the cores. 
Now scrape out the centers till only a 
thin wall is left. To the scrapings add 
a finely chopped apple, a few chopped 
almonds, seeded raisins, sugar and cin- 
namon to taste. Press down this mix- 
ture solidly into the hollow apple; replace 
the lids and arrange as closely together 
as possible in a well-buttered pudding 
dish. Surround the dish with hot water and 
bake till the apples are tender. Beat four 
whole eggs and a cup of sugar until 
thick and light colored, then gradually 
add a seant eup of flour. Pour the mix- 
ture over the apples by the spoonful and 
bake in a moderate oven until the cage is 
done. I. W. 


Deviled Clams 


Wash twenty-four round clams and 
put over the fire until the shells open; 
remove and chop fine. Fry two chopped 
onions in two tablespoons of smoking 
lard, add three fresh tomatoes or a 
eup of the canned fruit, one tabiespoon 
of vinegar, pepper and mace to season 
and two beaten eggs. Fill large oiled 
shells, cover with buttered bread or 
cracker crumbs and bake for ten minutes. 


Oatmeal Hurryups 


One cup of dry rolled oats (or other 
flaked cereal), one cup of flour, two tea- 
spoons of baking powder, one tablespoon 
of sugar, one teaspoon of salt; mix and 
rub in one large tablespoon of good beef 
fat or butter and lard. Moisten with 
one-half cup of milk, forming a rather 
stiff dough, drop in small biscuits and 
bake twenty minutes in a hot oven. 
x. 


Crumbed Kedgeree 


Break into flakes any cold boiled or 
baked fish, removing all bones, and to 
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each pint add one cup of white sauce and 
the same quantity of rice which has been 
parboiled in plenty of salted water. 
Season highly and place in oiled shells— 
large clam shells may be saved for this 
purpose—cover with bread crumbs mois- 
tened with melted butter and brown in a 
hot oven. Half this quantity will serve 
for a family of five, and it is a capital 
way to use a fish leftover. R. F. D. 


Peppers with Macaroni 


Cut the tops from green peppers, 
remove seeds and core and let stand for 
ten minutes in boiling water removed 
from the fire. Chop cooked macaroni 
into small pieces and mix with a thin 
cream sauce. Drain the peppers, fill 
them with the macaroni, adding to each 
a generous spoonful of grated cheese. 
Bake in a granite dish with very little 
water until the peppers are tender. If 
covered they will not be dry when cooked. 
Serve as an entrée with a tomato sauce 
made from fresh or canned tomatoes 
pressed through a sieve and thickened 
with melted butter to which a tablespoon 
of flour has been added. A pinch of 
saleratus will neutralize the acidity of the 
tomatoes; salt and a few drops of onion 


juice should be added, but no pepper. 
These are very appetizing served with 
boiled or baked fish. A. E. 


Stewed Prunes 


Next time you stew prunes try this 
way; we think it best of all. When 
the skins can be pierced with a broom 
corn, remove the fruit to another dish, and 
to the liquid add sugar and lemon juice 
to taste, the merest hint of salt and cin- 
namon and, if you like a syrupy liquid, 
a little cornstarch. Boil ten minutes and 


before pouring it over the prunes add a 
teaspoon of orange extract, whieh, by the 
way, is best made at home by shaving 
thin and fine the yellow zest of the rind 
and covering it with alcohol. Shake well 
and let stand twenty-four hours before 
using. E. 8. 


Leftovers of Veal 


They make an acceptable dish if minced 
fine, well-seasoned, and spread on rounds 
of cold mashed potato, mixed with 
enough flour to roll half an inch thiek. 
Cut out with a cooky eutter. Add a lit- 
tle butter, unless the meat is quite fat, 
and brown in a hot oven. Use a cake- 
turner in handling. 


Steamed Pears 


Peel and core six pears, then boil them 
until tender in one eup sugar and two of 
water; fill the centers with macaroon or 
eake crumbs flavored with sherry or rum, 
if liked. Mix some hot boiled rice with 
the syrup, flavor with vanilla or mara- 
schino. Make a mound of the rice, lay 
the pears around it and around each pear 
put a spoonful of whipped cream, sweet- 
ened slightly and filled with shredded alm- 
onds. 


Potato Salad Balls 


Add to the left-over mashed potatoes 
two or three tablespoons of vinegar, the 
same of oil, two teaspoons of grated 
onion, or less according to taste. Make 
into little balls by using butter-ball pad- 
dles. If desired, parsley may be chopped 
and added. These are dainty to serve 
with a croquette or patty. Or they may 
be placed on a leaf of lettuee as a salad 
course with a spoonful of boiled dressing. 


Index to Recipes in this Issue 


cold 
Cheese balls 
Clams, devile 
Codfish balls, baked 
Coffee caramel fluff 
Grape relish 
Ham with eggs 
Jelly, apple mint 
Kedgeree, crum 


Pears, steamed 
Peppers with macaroni 
Potatoes, ed sweet 


Potato salad balls 

Pralines, apple 

Prunes, stewed 

Pudding, apple sauce 

Pudding, royal apple 

Puree of sweet potatoes 

Relish, cold 

Relish, grape 

Salad, apple 

Salad, potato 

Sandwich fillings 

Sandwiches, cheese and ham, sauted... 
Soup, lettuce and celery 

Tomatoes stuffed with succotash .... 
Tomato curry 

Tomato paste 

Veal cutlets, Matilda 

Veal, leftovers of 
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Emancipation from the Dressmaker 


Clothes Which Fit Now Sold by Mail, to the Relief of 
W omankind 


By Martha McCulloch-Williams 


HE business of ready- 
made clothes for women 
is growing yearly by 
leaps and bounds and 
mounting up into the 
hundreds of millions. 
The business provides 
its own fairy tales, with steam, steel and 
electricity for magicians. There is, for 
example, a firm of clothiers in far New 
Zealand which begins by owning sheep— 
almost countless flocks of them—and 
ends by loading its own ships with gar- 
ments ready for wearing. Incidentally, 
it now and then shears wool of a morn- 
ing early, turns it into doth, dyes, fin- 
ishes, cuts and sews the cloth—and has 
a suit ready to wear for dinner that night. 

Women had read tales, harrowing ones, 
of machine-cut garments, given out by 
armfuls to be made in tenements, or else 
sewed in sweatshops where, if the family 
Limburger and the baby were less in evi- 
dence, there were other things smelling 
as loudly to heaven. Moreover, they had 
seen in such shops as Fate permitted 
them ready-made garments galore, all in 
arbitrary regulation sizes. Stock sizes, 
of course, which answered admirably for 
those who had been wise enough to grow 
up proportioned just so, but vain delu- 
sions, costly snares, to those too long for 
their breadth, too broad for their hight, 
too long, or short, of neck, or leg, or 
arm. Alteration was costly, withal trou- 
blesome, and rarely satisfactory. There- 
fore the doubting Thomasinas shook the 
head, and stuek to home talent in dress- 
making, in spite of what the catalogs 
promised, even though the promises were 
backed with guarantees of satisfaction, 
or a refund. 

The Thomasinas who read this may 


lay away their doubts in lavender. The 
writer of it is a dabster with the needle, 
nice, even pernickety, in matters of fit 
and finish, with, moreover, a fine feeling 
for fabric, line and color, and a consti- 
tutional hatred of tag-ends. And it is 
her deliberate judgment that the promises 
are trustworthy; she has gone and seen, 
spending time and shoe leather in order 
to know the truth. 

From the foot, judge this still-growing 
Hereules. One might better write from 
the head, since what follows is a true 
record of manners and methods in the 
biggest among the mail-order houses, 
chosen not invidiously in favoritism, but 
as most completely representative. Facts 
gathered in it have been reinforced by 
wider observation. All observation was 
with an eye single to help for women 
everywhere. The woman who said: “ The 
only time I feel thoroughly at peace with 
God and man is when I am conscious of 
being very well dressed,” came near to 
stating humorously a weighty sociologi- 
eal fact. The mail-order houses make 
it possible for women everywhere to be 
entirely well dressed—and for less money 
than they could be ill dressed without. 

Mail-order selling of this sort can be 
summed in a phrase—it is retailing at 
wholesale, with complete elimination of 
the middlemen. It gives no disecounts— 
putting the discounts into its set prices, 
takes the cash and lets the eredit go, 
thereby avoiding collection expenses, and 
the. risk of bad debts. These savings 
in part help to make possible the moder- 
ate prices, also the refunds where re- 
funding is ealled for. That happens in- 
frequently, still often enough to show the 
refunding idea as a sort of crowning 
mercy, also a shrewd master-stroke. It 
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is a feminine idiosynerasy to be suited 
best with things whose keeping is not 
compulsory. 

Figures are sometimes surprisingly 
eloquent, sometimes likewise amazingly 
tedious. All to be set forth in this sereed 
shall be lumped here in this paragraph, 
as a sort of introduction to the exemplar 
establishment. It fills a good moiety of 
a city block, runs up eleven stories in 
hight, employs in full tide near two 
thousand people, and does a business of 
many millions yearly, the millions all the 
time increasing. It makes sixty-seven 
varieties of women’s tailor frocks, from 
something like five hundred different 
fabries, and when it gets down to real 
business, often sends out a thousand 
suits or skirts of one pattern in twenty- 
four hours. It prepays postage and 
express charges on everything sent out— 
paying in bulk, by checks, since the labor 
necessary to put on stamps would cost 
half as much as the postage. Uncle 
Sam’s postoffice gets sixty thousand dol- 
lars for distributing a single issue of its 
catalog. Hearing which one cannot help 
but speculate whether, with the estab- 
lishment of a parcels-post, the mail-order 
business would not wipe out the postal 
deficit. 

For these are but partial figures from 
a single house, one which, though it is at 
the head, has plenty of near-parallels. 
Now that rural routes crisscross the 
farm and fruit lands, it seems rather 
piteous that the old regulations remain 
to hamper development and plague the 
country folk. It is the country folk that 
the mail-order men serve—mail-order 
men pure and simple will not sell, save 
to their workpeople, in their home cit- 
ies. They help, of course, to pamper 
the already pampered express business— 
still everything comes out of the post 
bag, no matter how or whence it goes 

Notwithstanding, a parcels-post is not 
the thing most fervently prayed for. 
“ Aceurate tape measures would save us 
a lot—such a lot of trouble—and make us 
more money,” said the guide who escorted 
me over one of these establishments. “ You 
see, it’s this way. There must be a mil- 
lion tape measures in use—given away as 
souvenirs, or advertisements, no doubt— 
that are from three to six inches in the 
yard wrong, although they are duly 
marked off. Suppose a customer sends 
us measures taken by one of these! We 
fill it, using standard inches. Result, a 
misfit of the very worst sort, for which 


nobody is equitably to blame. Any mere 
ordinary mistake—as the misplacement 
of figures, or obviously impossible trans- 
positions—our examiners recognize, and 
immediately rectify. Don’t look so skep- 
tical. I am going to show you. Every 
garment sent out here under a made-to- 
order label is just that—cut singly, 
fitted to the individual measurements, 
tagged with those same individual meas- 
urements, and “trued” to them five 
times between cutting and finishing. We 
send out blanks for measurements, mak- 
ing them as explicit as possible. The 
customer may, if it pleases her, be eclec- 
tie—take one skirt, another jacket, still 
another sleeve, or collar, or garniture. 

you think that doesn’t mean that some- 
body must look sharp—well, just please 
come and try it a day or so.” 

The showing began high—up in: the 
top story, where bolt upon bolt of the 
five hundred-odd fabrics cumbered. the 
floor, the shelves, the huge heavy tables 
running half the length of the great loft. 
At one side of it husky men were steam- 
shrinking cloth. They need to be 
husky, likewise deft. They ran the 
cloths, bolt after bolt, upon big perfo- 
rated metal cylinders, which gave out 
steam in tiny wreaths and spirals. Not 
enough to wet the superposed fabric, 
only to shrink it, and take away the 
trick of spotting. After steaming it 
went to the huge press, where, under 
pressure equivalent to two thousand 
pounds weight, it was properly refin- 
ished. Next the examiner passed it over 
wooden rollers, set high and fair in a 
north light, which revealed imperfections, 
even the most trifling. Great or small, 
every imperfect spot was tagged—marked 
with a soft white thread securely tied in. 
It is worth a eutter’s place to overlook 
or disregard these warning knots. The 
powers that be had rather lese many 
yards of cloth than one single customer. 

Presently we came upon a weird some- 
thing, squat and ungainly, with a steel 
bed-plate and a general air of belonging 
to the era of the Inquisition. The guide 
explained: “It cuts our samples—we 
shove in a folded bolt—the machine 
makes two-inch ribbons of it without 
unfolding—then, when it is fed in eross- 
wise, ehops the ribbons into two-inch 
blocks. No—it doesn’t do all the work. 
In the busy season we have a hundred 
and twenty girls to help it—eutting from 
seraps, labeling, grading, making up as- 
sortments to go out. We grade our fab- 
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ries so they run the gamut—A, B, C, D, 
E, F, G. <A-grade is the cheapest, G 
the costliest. The samples go out in 
blocks of fifty. Each sending, even with 
the using up of scraps, costs for every- 
thing, about ten cents. A year’s sam- 
ples? Don’t ask me to be wholly accu- 
rate—but you will be safe to set down the 
eost at around $75,000.” 

Needs must the lofts be light indeed— 
more than half their sides are of glass. 
Airy also—the windows have to be low- 
ered, not raised, else the winds of heaven 
would visit all inside too roughly. The 
floors are hard wood and clean-swept— 
on each of them there are women who 
spend the day long in sweeping them. 
' Thus the chance of soiling and smells 
is all but eliminated—even in the cut- 
ting loft, and the loft below where the 
machines are electrically run. “It was 
hard to make the men understand that 
they must not smoke while at work, nor 
eat Limburger and garlicky things—but 
we did it,” the steersman said. “I’m 
sorry to disappoint you if you expected 
to see a typical sweatshop. We have 
no approach to one—not even in the 
pressing loft. 

Tn the cutting loft next below we came 
upon proof that even partnership with 
Providence does not wholly eliminate the 
element of trust in it. Patterns were 
the proof—patterns in ranks, in sheaves, 
in forests, swinging tidily from hooks, 
across the room ends. They gave an 
uneanny feeling—they were at once so 
grotesque and so humanly suggestive. 
But let not their presence spell machine- 
cutting to any Thomasina. They are for 
style—also in every shape, size, and pos- 
sible proportion. The cutters know them 
by heart—such and such proportions 
mean to them particular bits among these 
shapen papers. Unerringly they choose 
them out, true them by rules of the eraft, 
and spread them upon the chosen fabric, 
using the nicest judgment as to run of 
warp and woof. The placing would seem 
wickedly wasteful to those dear souls 
who rejoice always to have a big piece 
of goods left over from the dress length, 
consequently turn and twist patterns, 
without regard to the run of the threads. 
They have yet to learn, these fine econ- 
omists, that the true tailor-fit is impos- 
sible unless the woof threads run around 
the waist as a belt might do, and the 
warp-threads are consequently so nearly 
straight up and down most seams will 
be on the bias, therefore elastic. 
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Alteration, if needed, is made by means 
of the chalk lines, which the shears fol- 
low rather than the pattern proper. 
From the eutters we followed garments 
to the trimmers—tidy girls either side a 
huge table piled high with findings of 
every kind, color and quality. Here the 
new-cut garment, bearing its ticket, got 
its due allowance of buttons, thread, tape, 
lining, what not. Thence it went on to 
get itself made at the machines, set rank 
on rank, in long rows all over another 
big loft. After sewing, it was to be 
inspected—after pressing there would be 
another looking over. Each inspection 
must be marked on the ticket—if the 
inspector finds flaws or faults, they must 
be remedied at once. Thus only is it 
possible to turn out in huge quantities 
finished garments such as we came upon 
presently upon a lower floor. 

There they hung, as thick as they well 
could, notwithstanding it was the slack 
season. In busy times there are double 
shifts of workpeople, else the business 
would swamp itself. The work-day is 
eight and a half hours—another blow to 
the sweatshop ideal. It was good work 
beyond peradventure. Poke, peer, pull 
at buttons, test buttonholes, raise flaps as 
one might, there was not a loose end nor 
a line of stitching awry. 

“Oh, yes—we send things out wrong 
sometimes, being human,” said the guide. 
“A suit came back from California this 
week because two buttons were set on 
half an inch out of plumb. It has gone 
back, well and truly buttoned this time— 
all it cost us was a little trouble and 
double expressage. But we had rather 
have it come back, and let us thus make 
good than have had the customer do 
it herself—and ever after grumble that 
we ‘finished things mighty poorly.’ 
She could have had her money back 
instead, if she had asked for it. We 
never haggle over refunds—they are 
part of the business, and haggling would 
cost us in the end much more than it 
could save us.” 

Passing on to another place, we found 
a gruff, dark-browed person, half am- 
bushed in a forest of dressmaker’s forms. 
Finished garments came to him, each 
with its bill of particulars—he tried it 
upon a form, measured it, first with his 
eye, then with his tape, and either passed 
it as perfect, or made a chalk-serawl unon 
some part of it—maybe a seam an eighth 
of an inch full, a collar faintly wrinkled, 
or a sleeve not set in the way it should 
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go. The chalk-serawls meant alterations 
—the dark-browed was’ He Who Must 
Be Obeyed. Indeed, obedience and re- 
sponsibility are basilar to the business, 
which is so eondueted that mistakes are 
almost certainly detected, and as cer- 
tainly traced to their makers. 

It would take too long to tell over all 
the secrets of making-to-mail-order, like- 
wise the many notable things seen in this 
establishment yet not vital to Thomas- 
ina’s conversion. Thomasina is the ob- 
jective point—Thomasina whose doubts 
keep her from availing herself of the 
goods the gods, in the shape of Uncle 
Sam’s postmen and their abettors, so 
amply provide. She may take it as a 
true word, written solely for her bene- 
fit, that shopping by mail is not merely 
practicable but profitable. A posteard 
will bring her a catalog from any of the 
big houses—likewise samples if requested 
at the same time. By sending early she 
gets choice of the cream of the season— 
she may even have samples in advance 
af the season’s catalog. Not in forty years 
have colors and combinations been so en- 
tieing—stripes prevail, but mainly self- 
colored or in the weave. Think of choosing 
among five hundred, instead of the five 
or ten or twenty-five, which is the com- 
mon range! Think, too, of the ease: a 
little writing, a bit of measuring—presto! 
a new suit, to the humbling and confusion 
of the whilom haughty dressmaker! 

Jesting aside, here is something for 
women to consider seriously. In tailor- 
making, more than almost anything else, 
it is practice which makes perfect. No 
house-mother, few local dressmakers, have 
the practice that would lead on to per- 
fection, even though they began with the 
requisite strength and half the requisite 
knowledge. There is a world of differ- 
ence between man-tailoring and _ the 
woman or garden variety. Therefore, 
when it is entirely possible to buy a 
suit, man-tailored, of new style, fashion- 
able in color, and sound in fabrie, 
under guarantee of satisfaction, and for 
no more than the cost of clothes ill- 
made, ill-colored and monotonous, you 
owe it to yourself, your friends, and 
your time, dear Thomasina, to let your- 
self go—whistle your doubts down the 
wind, and escape from the thralldom of 
the ready-made, the unkemptness of home 
dressmaking, into the sweetness and light 
of things properly tailor-made, thereby 
saving your temper and your purse. 


Our Special Patterns 


Designed for Good Housekeeping 
Readers Exclusively 


By Ellen Stan 
(Refer to drawings on Pages 321-326) 


The Russian suit illustrated in No 340 
GH consists of blouse and knickerbockers. 
The blouse is finished with rolling collar 
and the sleeves are plaited into a nar- 
row band. It has a front closing under 
the wide box plait. This suit might be 
made of blue serge or any tub material. 
The pattern is eut in 3 sizes, for children 
2, 4 and 6 years of age. To copy it fora 
boy 4 years of age it requires 312 yards 
of material 24 inches wide, or 23% -yards 
of material 36 inches wide. 

The tucked dress shown in No 341 GH 
is made of white cashmere with the neck 
band and euffs of the sleeves ornamented 
with turquoise blue soutache braid. The 
pattern is eut in 3 sizes, for children 
1, 3 and 5 years of age. To copy it for 
a child 3 years of age it requires 2% 
yards of material 24 inches wide, or 2 
yards of material 36 inches wide. 

The little plaited frock and bloomers, 
No 342 GH, makes a dainty school dress, 
fashioned from dark blue French serge 
with the collar, cuffs and belt of white, 
ornamented with dark blue embroidery. 
The pattern is eut in 5 sizes, for chil- 
dren from 2 to 10 years of age. To 
copy this frock for a girl 8 years of age 
it requires 4% yards of material 24 
inehes wide, or 3 yards of 36-inch-wide 
material. 

The jumper dress illustrated in No 343 
GH eloses in the baek and has an applied 
yoke band. It is an exceptionally desir- 
able model for wash materials. The 
pattern is eut in 3 sizes, for ehildren 
from 1 to 5 years of age. To copy 
this dress for a child 3 years of age 
it requires 234 yards of material 24 
inches wide, or 24% yards of material 36 
inehes wide. 

A jumper dress with a guimpe shown 
in No 344 GH is a pretty model for chal- 
lis. A dainty rosebud pattern on a cream 
ground and a sheer guimpe would be 
charming. The pattern is cut in 4 sizes, 
for girls from 6 to 12 years of age. To 
eopy this frock for a girl 8 years of age 
it requires 41% yards of material 24 inches 
wide, or 3 yards of material 36 inches 
wide. 

The plaited dress, No 345 GH, closes 
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at the sides and is known as the envelope 
dress. It slips on over the head and 
is finished at the neck with a low square 
yoke. The pattern is cut in 6 sizes, for 
girls from 2 to 12 years of age. To copy 
it for a girl 8 years of age it requires 
314 yards of material 24 inches wide, or 
234 yards of material 36 inches wide. 

For school wear coat No 346 GH is 
serviceable fashioned from any becoming 
dark-colored serge. The sleeves may be 
finished with or without cuffs. The pat- 
tern is cut in 4 sizes, for girls from 6 
to 12 years of age. To copy it for a 
girl 8 years of age it requires 3 yards of 
material 24 inches wide, or 24% yards of 
material 36 inches wide. 

A particularly attractive little coat is 
pictured in No 347 GH, and it would be 
dainty fashioned from _biseuit-colored 
broadcloth. The collar and euffs would 
be pretty of light blue silk braided with 
soutache in self color. The pattern is 
eut in 3 sizes, for children 1, 3 and 5 
years of age. To copy it for a child 
3 years of age it requires 2%4 yards of 
material 24 inches wide, or 2 yards of 
material 36 inches wide. 

The costume shown in Nos 348 GH 
and 349 GH is made up of a seven-gored 
skirt and a jumper waist with new sleeve 


caps extending to the waist line. It is 
exceptionally attractive fashioned of 
national broadcloth, ornamented 


with hand embroidery, with pipings in 
a pretty shade of lighter blue. The 
jumper waist is cut in 3 sizes, 14, 16 and 
18 years of age To copy it for a girl 16 
years of age it requires 214 yards of 
material 24 inches wide, or 1144 yards of 
material 36 inches wide. The skirt is 
eut in 3 sizes, 14, 16 and 18 years of 
age. To copy it for a girl 16 years of 
age it requires 64% yards of material 24 
inches wide, or 44% yards of material 
36 inches wide. 

The attractive little jumper model in 


No 350 GH is pretty in a plaid cash- . 


mere for school wear. The pattern is 
eut in 4 sizes, for girls from 6 to 12 
years of age. To copy it for a girl 8 
years of age it requires 434 yards of 
material 24 inches wide, or 334 yards 36 
inches wide. 

The costume shown in Nos 351 GH, 
352 GH and 353 GH is made up of a 
ten-gored skirt, closing in the front, 
tucked jumper closing in the back, and 
tucked guimpe. This costume would be 
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very attractive fashioned from tobacco- 
brown henrietta with trimming bands of 
the same, heavily braided with soutache 
the color of the guimpe, which should be 
of a chamois-colored silk. The patterns 
for the skirt, waist and guimpe are each 
eut in 3 sizes, for girls 14, 16 and 18 years 
of age. To copy the skirt for a girl 16 
years of age it requires 614 yards of 
material 24 inches wide, or 434 yards 36 
inches wide. To copy the jumper waist 
it requires for a girl 16 years of age 24 
yards of material 24 inches wide, or 2 
yards of material 36 inches wide. To 
copy the guimpe it requires 234 yards of 
material 24 inches wide, or 2 yards of 
material 36 inches wide. 

A box coat and seven-gored skirt are 
illustrated in Nos 354 GH and 355 GH. 
The coat would be serviceable copied in 
tweed and the skirt is an exceptionally 
pretty model developed in striped mohair. 
The pattern for the skirt is eut in 3 
sizes, for girls 14, 16 and 18 years of age. 
To copy it for a girl 16 years of age it 
requires 714 yards of material 24 inches 
wide, or 534 yards of material 36 inches 
wide. The pattern for the coat is eut in 
3 sizes, for girls 14, 16 and 18 years of 
age. To copy it for a girl 16 years of 
age it requires 434 yards of material 24 
inches wide, or 34 yards of material 36 
inches wide. 

Costume Nos 356 GH and 357 GH is 
made up of skirt in cireular style and 
tueked shirtwaist. The shirtwaist is a 
desirable model for a white linen and 
is exceedingly dainty and neat worn with 
a skirt of plaid suiting. The pattern 
for the shirtwaist is eut in 3 sizes, for 
girls 14, 16 and 18 years of age. To 
copy it for a girl 16 years of age it 
requires 344 yards of material 24 inches 
wide, or 21% yards of material 36 inches 
wide, The pattern for the skirt is eut 
in 3 sizes, for girls 14, 16 and 18 years 
of age. To copy it for a girl 16 years of 
age it requires 634 yards of material 24 
inches wide, or 44% yards of material 36 
inehes wide. 

Frock No 358 GH is an exceptionally 
pretty one for young girls and would be 
effective in a greenish blue chiffon broad- 
cloth trimmed with braid of a darker shade 
and “worn over a net guimpe embroid- 
ered in pretty, harmonious pastel shades. 
The pattern is eut in 3 sizes, for girls 
14, 16 and 18 years of age. To copy it 
for a girl 16 years of age it requires 10144 
yards of material 27 inches wide, or 434 
yards of material 44 inches wide. 
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Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping by Ellen Stan. Stylish and 
‘tical designs which can be made at home, good seam-allowing patterns 
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— furnished at 10 cents each. Order by number. Address Pattern 


Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


Drawings by Blanche Letcher 


Nos 48 GH and 4? GH. Costume of national 
blue broadcloth. Patterns 10 cents each. See 
Page 320. In ordering, be sure to state size wanted, 
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Nos 354 GH and 355 GH. 
coat 


Shirt- 
Patterns 10 cents 
‘age 320. In ordering, 


be sure to state size wanted 


Nos 356 GH and 357 GH 


waist of white linen and skirt of 


plaid suitin 
each. See 
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No 358 GH. Dressy costume of greenish 
blue chiffon broadcloth, with guimpe of 
embroidered net. Pattern 10 cents. See 
bin ke In ordering, be sure to state size 


Nos 351 GH, 352 GH and 353 GH. Girl's dress 
of tobacco-brown henrietta, with guimpe of chamois- 
colored silk. Patterns 10 cents each. See Page 

In ordering, be sure to state size wanted 
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No Child's tucked 
dress of whitecashmere. Pat- 
tern 10 cents. See Page 319. 
In ordering, be sure to state 
size want 


No GH. Girl's plaited 
frock of dark blue oer 4 
serge, with bloomers of the 
material. Patterns 10 cents 
each. See Page 319. In order- 
ing, be sure to state size wanted 


No 46GH. Girl's school coat 
of serge. Pattern 10 cents. See 
Page 320. In ordering, be sure to 
state size wanted 
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No 44 GH. Girl's guimpe frock 
of challis. Pattern 10 cents. See 
Page 319. In ordering, be sure to 
state size wanted 


No 350 GH. School dress of 
plaid cashmere. Pattern 10 
cents. See Page 320. In order- 
ing, be sure to state size wanted 


No 43 GH. Child's plaited dress of wash 
material. Pattern 10 cents. See Page 319. In 
ordering, be sure to state size wanted 
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No 35 GH.  Piaited dress, 
known as the envelope frock. 
Pattern 10 cents. See Page 319. 


In ordering, be sure to state size 
want 


No 47 GH, Child's coat of biscuit- 
colored broadcloth. Pattern 10 cents. 
See Page 320. i 


. Ia ordering, be sure to 
state size wanted 


No 40 GH.  Boy’s Russian blouse 
and knickerbockers of blue serge. Pat- 
tern 10 cents. See Page 319. In order- 
ing, be sure to state size w: 
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Choosing a Craft 


By Alice Wilson 


Handicraft Editor of Good Housekeeping 


HE increasing interest in handicraft 

is largely due to the opportunity 

it affords to men and women of 
strong artistie feeling, but of limited time 
and means, to express themselves in the 
work of their hands. Where once in- 
struction in the erafts was to be had 
only from individuals, artisans or in for- 
eign shops, it is now a part of nearly 
every school course, is a well-advertised 
department of most art schools, and, as 
though the seed could not spread fast 
enough, magazines have taken up the 
subjeet and in illustrated articles are 
teaching the crafts to those who may not 
leave home to learn them. All this shows 
that a working knowledge of the arts 
and erafts has proven of practical value. 
It has helped solve the problem of disci- 
pline and to make profitable citizens, or 
publie school funds would not go to sup- 
port it. It has bridged the artist’s way 
to remunerative employment, or art 
schools would not add costly equipment 
and hire high-salaried teachers to meet 
the demands made upon them. 

No wonder, then, that many women are 
looking to the arts and erafts for the 
solution of their personal problems; with 
one it is a question of environment, of 


earning a living with another, of pin 
money with another, of pleasure with an- 
other. Some have plenty of time and 
money to put into the experiment, others 
only odd moments and pennies. Some 
may fit up ideal workrooms with every 
convenience of light and equipment; a 
lucky few may have atties where they 
may work with no fear of disturbing 
others or of being disturbed; others may 
have only a window and corner off one 
of the family living rooms. Then there 
is the question of locality; in some parts 
of the country materials and tools are 
much easier of aceess than in others. 
The city woman who has only to make a 
trip downtown to get what she needs 
is not handicapped like those who must 
order by mail or express. 

All of these things—time, money, space 
and loeality—enter importantly into the 
choiee of a craft, restraining and direet- 
ing, but not wholly influencing it. The 
pivotal forees are, of course, tempera- 
ment and natural inelination. A woman 
whose teeth are set on edge by the rasp 
of a file had better choose some other 
medium than metal; one who is blind to 
the niceties of color will do better in 
something other than textiles or weaving. 
working ae- 


quaintanee with all 
the mediums—wood, 
metal, clay, leather, 
textiles— would be 
of untold advantage, 
teaching the possi- 
bilities of each and 
the extent to which 
it could be used in 
combination. But 
such acquaintance 
would be expensive 
in time and money, 
and so is open to 
few. 

The most practi- 
cal way is to select 
that medium which 
seems best suited to 
our conditions, to 


design some simple 


Figure 1. Wooden chest carved by Mrs Henry Butterworth object which may 
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Figure 2. Pillows appliqued and stenciled by Winifred Wilson 


be consistently developed in that medium, 
buy as small an equipment as possible 
and then go to work. Unfortunately for 
economy’s sake, a beginner always needs 
more tools than the experienced erafts- 
man whose skill enables him to make one 
tool do the work of several. But this is 
the price of inexperience and cannot be 
helped. 

Wood is an inexpensive and generally 
available medium, requiring a_ small 
equipment, and lending itself to such 
beautiful development that it-is an old 
favori‘e in the arts and erafts. Aside 
from the heavy beneh or table, the clamps, 
saws, rules anc square necessary to all 
woodwork, a set of tools for either thin 
woodwork or carving necd not exeeed five 
do'lars. 

There is rather more of a demand for 
wood-earved things than is generally 


known. Book resis, boxes for cigars, 


trinkets and silver, and picture frames, 
are among the sma!l recurring orders re- 
ceived by wood carvers, while chests, 
screens, panels and chairs are among the 
large and less frequent commissions. 
(Figure 1.) 

Leather is a good medium for the home 
eraftsman who has limited space to work - 
in, for its equipment is small and tidy, 
and, when not in use, may be put away 
in a drawer or box. Leather is econsider- 
ably more expensive than it was a few 
years ago, and this, added to the display 
of bogus leather work in the markets, has 
prejudiced many against it. But there 
is no other medium which offers the va- 
riety in design and methods of develop- 
ment that leather does. (Figure 5.) 

Different equipments are necessary for 
burning, carving, tooling, staininz, emboss- 
ing; while each is sma! and inexpensive in 
i‘self, the purchase of all will cost in the 


Figure 3. Sheet metal work by Mr Walter M. Mohr 
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Figure 5. Blotter back, carved and tooled by 
Winifred Wilson 


ance to intimacy, become students of this 
medieval art, and after a slow and 
patient apprenticeship to master all the 


neighborhood of fif- 
teen dollars; but if 
an all-round equip- 
reent has lightened 
t.22 purse it will also 
make it heavy again, 
for the most salable 
cesigns are those 
which combine earv- 
ing with tooling, 
burning with stain- 
ing, or carving with 
tooling and staining. 

Since leather en- 
ters so widely into 
Look binding, this is 
probably the place 
for us to make our 
Low to the aristocrat 
of the erafts. If 
we know books well, 
have leisure, money 
and room in which 
t> set up a rather 
larve and expensive 
equipment, we may 
press the aequaint- 
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Figure 6. Wov.en by the blind 
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Figure 7. S:lver buckies made by Alice Wiison 


- Figure 8. Pottery fashioned by hand 


terials, makeshifts, 
omissions, will not do 
in book binding. It is 
more consistent to have 
a book well bound by 
a commercial — binder 
than botehed by a 
would-be craftsman. 
But the reward of a 
conscientious, original 
worker is worth all the 
time and labor she has 
spent. Honor is hers, 
and big commissions. 
Metal offers new 
problems to the woman 
seeking a craft, not the 
least being her own 
physical strength and 
the good will of her 
neighbors. It takes a 
strong arm to beat up 
a copper or silver bowl, 
and strong nerves to 
stand the din if you 
are not the one who is 
making it. Heavy 
forming is far from be- 
ing a parlor accom- 
plishment, yet those 
who have succeeded in 
it are its jealous ad- 
herents, and the ready 
sale they find for their 
work would seem to jus- 
tify them. While other 


details of “ forwarding” and “ finishing,” metal work is noisy, there are phases of 
call ourselves “ bookbinders.” Cheap ma-_ it which are less so than others. Jewelry 
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CHOOSING A CRAFT 
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Figure 9. Baskets of all shapes 


is comparatively quiet, as well as the 
making of small objects which ean be 
shaped with the saw and files, or formed 
on wood. 

Copper is the favorite metal with be- 
ginners. It is a little easier to work than 
brass, is cheaper than silver and lends 
itself admirably to small designs, such as 
paper knives, candle and lamp shades, 
seonees and desk fittings. (Figure 5.) 
Copper buckles, clasps and similar arti- 
eles of personal adornment are popular 


just now, and while generally requiring 
a knowledge of jewelry to make them 
wholly successful, they may be contrived 
without it. 

For small outlay this sheet-metal work 
vields very satisfactory results, not only 
in the designs it produces, but in com- 
bination with the other erafts and as 
a preparation for the advanced processes 
of metal work, jewelry or enameling. 
(Figure 3.) 

The fascination found in making things 
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that are purely ornamental has been the 
impelling motive to women to take up 
jewelry. Those who can draw, have a 
nice appreciation of proportion, line and 
color, who recognize the whole duty of a 
personal ornament to be purely an es- 
thetic one, have the necessary require- 
ments to sueeeed in this most delightful 
eraft. But the large and expensive outfit, 
mueh of which has to be frequently re- 
plenished, the inaccessibility of materials 
and tools, place it beyond the reach of 
the general home worker. Unless one is 
going into it seriously jewelry is an 
expensive experiment, and even then the 
question of finding a market may not 
permit the exception. (Figure 7.) 

From hard, resisting metal to plastie 
clay is a long jump, but many a woman 
bas taken it in her quest of a medium for 
artistie expression. Based as it is upon 
the limitations of primitive man, the pos- 
ter’s equipment is both simple and acees- 
sible, and his art easily self-taught. Suit- 
able clay, if not found in the native soil, 
eosts but a few cents a pound and the 
few wooden tools needed may be made at 
home. Nearly every town has a kiln of 
some kind where firing ean be done if it 
is not convenient to set one up at home, 
and the wheel, which is the other bulky 
member of the outfit, is too suggestive of 
many beautiful things in history and 
literature to exclude it from a corner in 
the living room, if there is no other phace 
for it. But unless pottery is made in 
quantity where the saving of time be- 
comes an important factor, the wheel is 
not necessary. The work which ap- 
proaches nearest to the potter’s ideal is 
that fashioned wholly by hand and with 
sueh tools as the artist herself makes. 
(Figure 8.) The demand for useful pot- 
tery is dependable; that for ornamental 
pieces more or less eapricious. 

In textiles most women are on familiar 
ground, and although the new idea in art 
has, by putting effect before workman- 
ship, reversed the standards of needle- 
evaft, many find it easier to adapt them- 
selves to new conditions than to a new 
medium. Besides aecustoming themselves 
to seeing thines in mass instead of detail, 
to using coarse threads and materials 
where once they used fine, they aequire 
the arts of appliqué and steneiling and 
learn to reduce their needlework to the 
rank of a mere accessory toward the gen- 
eral effect. For hangings, pillows, table 
covers and various other house furnish- 
ings this method of textile decoration is 
deservedly popular, for it is inexpensive 
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and durable, two elements which most 
housekeepers must consider. Many women 
have taken it up to beautify their own 
homes and many others are following it 
as a profitable business which has not 
yet been commercialized. (Figure 2.) 

There is in this world a great host of 
self-respecting men and women who must 
go through life seeing and earning with 
their hands. There are- not many em- 
ployments open to them. Of the few 
some are very unbeautiful, even to the 
toueh. And so it is with a great thank- 
fulness that they have something to offer 
that all true craftsmen yield weaving and 
basketry to the blind. These sightless 
workers have mastered the loom. (Figure 
8.) Reeds, rattan, splints and grasses 
assume beautiful shapes in their hands, 
and the produets of their skillful fingers, 
as eloquent of their restricted lives as 
were the blankets and baskets of the 
primitive Indian woman of hers, should 
find an open market. 

Like pottery, baskets for common use 
find ready sale. People seem always ta 
need hampers, wood baskets, pantry bas- 
kets for knives, forks and spoons, and 
at Christmas and birthdays the flower, 
work and trinket baskets, woven boxes 
and covered seent bottles, which express 
so beautifully the basket makers’ art. 
Sometimes it is just a little to be re- 
gretted that there are not Christmases for 
more people, and birthdays, too! (Fig--. 
ure 9.) 

Before we Americans became so pros- 
perous nearly all of us had a spinning 
wheel, a reel and a loom in the house. 
Then they were not relics, but in buzzing, 
active service, for it was the pride of 
many housewives that the family linen 
and woolen were kome products. We 
would not return to those times, but if 
one of us has the fever for rug making 
she eannot help heaving a gusty sigh for 
the loom her grandmother, in the pride 
of prosperity, probably consigned to the 
woodpile. 

In this matter of the loom, women who 
live in small towns or in the country hold 
the advantage over city women, for often 
old wooden looms are to be found in their 
neighborhood, as well as some kindly old 
weaver who will act as teacher in both 
weaving and dyeing. When it is a ques- 
tion of a new loom, many prefer a steel 
to a wooden one, which, while more ex- 
pensive, is lighter and takes less room. 
When a loom of any kind is impossible 
rugs may be hooked or braided by hand. 
(Figure 4.) 
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Color is such an important element in 
rug making that a practical knowledge 
of dycs and their effect upon linen, ecot- 
ton and wool fabries is absolutely neces- 
sary. The best effects are secured by the 
use of hand-dyed materials, and in this 
actual coloring lies the most difficult fea- 
ture of the whole handicraft, the one 
which requires the most study and time. 

Materials for rugs are cheap or not 
cheap, according to the resources of the 
weaver, but they must be new. 

A few years ago the wide demand for 
domestie rugs for sleeping rooms, porches 
and summer cottages, made rug weaving 
a profitable home industry, but the de- 
mand was too loud to eseape the ear of 
the merekant, and the attention of the 
buying publie has been partially diverted 
to the shops. 

The difficulties of the various erafts 
and the time required to reach proficiency 
in them depend upon the apiness and 
natural inclination of the worker. Metal 
is generally considered slower than 
leather, yet there are leather workers who 
have spent their lives at it and they are 
still learning. “Wood is slower than 
time,” declares the textile enthusiast. 
“Not half so slow as rags,” retorts the 
enrver from her ladder as she sends a 
shower of sweet-smelling” chips flying. 
“T’d never be able to do pottery,” says 
another. “ Don’t try it then. Do some- 
thing else,” sings the potter’s wheel. 

It isn’t an easy matter to choose a 
eraft, especially if clreice be made under 
restrictions, but onee the devision is taken 
there should be no doubting its wisdom. 
A eraftsman, to succeed, must have faith 
in himself, faith in his ability to make a 
Cecision, and faith in his ability to jus- 
tify that decision in his work. He will 
not become a master hand in a day, but 
gradually mechanical difficulties wril cease 
to hamper him, skill will come, and wood, 
metal or elay will obey his will and speak 
his thoughts. 


Mark edited the Virginia 
City Enterprise. He tells of a super- 
stitious subseriber, who, finding a spider 
in his paper, wrote to ask whether his 
discovery was a sign of good or bad luck. 
The repiy, in the answers to correspond- 
ents column, was as follows: “ Neither 
good luck nor bad. The spider was 
merely looking over our pages to find out 
what merchant was not advertising, so 
that it eould spin its web across his door 
and lead a free and undisturbed exis- 
tenee forever.” 


Dangerous Preservatives 


That benzoie acid, either as such or in 
the form of benzoate of soda, is injurious 
to health and is unnecessary as a means of 
keeping food, is the conelusion of the 
United States bureau of chemisry, as re- 
ported in its cireular No39, recently issued. 
The young men of the “ poison squad ” 
who ate foods thus preserved experienced 
loss of weight, a deterioration of the 
blood, nausea and in a few cases vomit- 
ing. The cireular makes this statement: 
“Investigations were undertaken by this 
bureau in collaboration with manufactur- 
ing interests along the same line. Re- 
sults of these investigations have shown 
that there is not a single article of food 
which has been commonly preserved by 
means of benzoic acid or benzoate of 
soda whieh cannot be preserved and of- 
fered to the consumer in perfect condi- 
tion without the aid of any chemical pre- 
servative. This fact has been completely 
demonstrated in the ease of cider and 
grape juice, mince meat, jelly, jams, 
eatsups, preserves and other articles of 
the same charecter.” The cireular goes 
on to say: “The greater care which is 
required in the manufacture of food 
products without the use of benzoie acid 
or benzoate of soda, necessitating the use 
of a higher quality of raw material, wil! 
place the industries which would other- 
Wise use these preservatives in foods o1 
a better plane, and seeure for their prod- 
ucts a better consumption.” 


Tue Hasrr of looking forward to 
duties ahead, and doing them mentally 
over and over before the time arrives for 
actually performing them, is a_ useless 
drain on the vitality. One should banis!) 
from mind the work ahead until the time 
arrives to’ do it, and then put the whole 
of one’s energy into it. After it is fin- 
ished the thought of it should be dis- 
missed with the comforting reflection that, 
whether or not we have reached the goal 
desired, we have done our best, and that 
is all God expects of us. Thus to each 
task we bring an energy that has not been 
weakened by anxious anticipation and 
useless regret. F. P. 


“ Wuart business is papa in, mamma?” 

“ Why, he is a tea sampler; he samples 
the different kinds of teas.” . 

“Mamma, do you know what I want to 
be when I grow up? A pie sampler!” 
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If our new windows are not, 
literally, open toward Jerusa- 
lem, the outlook is a lofty one 
and full of inspiration, as the 
reader ean guess from the pho- 
tographs here reprodueed. 
This view of the magazine’s 
new home, replacing the one 
burned in January, 1907, is 
from across the placid waters 
of the Conneetieut river. This 
somewhat distant view verifies 
our employment of the word 
graceful as a»plied to this huge 
strue‘nre. The building is 285 
feet long, and about 125 feet 
high, a monolith, virtually one 
solid piece of reinforeed con- 
erete, absolutely fireproof. 
One of the largest buildings 
in New England, it is a land- 
mark, even by night, when an 
electrie wreath on the chimney, 
a crown on the flagstaff, glow 
like beaeons against the sky. 

And the G. H. editorial 
rooms? Diree‘tly beneath the 
flagstaff, on the cighth or top 
floor, looking toward the north 
and west, across the river and 
up the valley, the sweep taking 
in Mt Tom, which stands lke 
a sentinel, topped by its im- 
posing house, and mile after 
mile of farm and woodland. 

Another month we shall show 
a picture of the most interst- 
ing of our new rooms, the lab- 
oratory, kitehen and experi- 


The Good Housekeeping building, from across the river, looking eastward 
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ment station, as yet incomplete, 
in which our experts in cook- 
ery, chemistry and housekeep- 
ing will make and test dishes, 
analyze foods and _ substances 
and try out new devices, which 
are now coming in for this 
purpose. 


Next month, the first num- 
ber of the new Good House- 
keeping, thicker and far hand- 
somer than ever before, and, 
unless all signs fail, more help- 
ful and interesting. Further- 
more, the October issue, hand- 
some and good as it will be, 
will prove only a_ beginning. 
The feasts we already have “ on 
ice,” in our “ refrigerator,” or 
in other words, the manuscripts 
in the new cabinet of steel, will 
furnish forth a banquet the 
like of which has not been 
offered before. 


“Hester Mayo, Housewife,” 
is the title of a new serial to 
open next month. It will nar- 
rate the experiences and meth- 
ods of a woman with a very 
decided “ faculty” of keeping 
house, earing for the children 
and making a good and happy 
home. The seene will be laid 
in the country, but the methods 
will be as applicable to city 
homes. The author, Rachel F. 


Dahlgren, is an expert house- 
keeper and cook and a writer 
of rare ability and grace. 
“ Hester Mayo” will be a very 
helpful series, especially to the 
young or inexperienced. 


“Your preference may de- 
cide the fate of the menus,” 
was the waining note sounded 
in the July “ Talk,” and the 
response is a pack of postals 
and letters which is thick, and 
daily growing fatter. The 
writers, for the most part, 
share the feeling of a _ sub- 
seriver in Oakland, California, 
who says: 

“For goodness’ sake don’t 
drop the menus! I know it’s 
a charming theory to sit quiet- 
ly at one’s desk and think out 
the menu for the day, but on 
this hustling end of the conti- 
nent, at least, it is far more 
soul-satisfying to resort to 
Good Housekeeping and be 
confident you will not have 
for dinner tonight the same 
thing which you had last night. 
That your hat ought to be three 
times higher and heavier than 
last month, or that your bunga- 
low may not be strictly thor- 
oughbred, are hardly questions 
of vital importance, but I no- 
tice the mother in this home 
usually gets the prettiest com- 
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pliments just after dinner.” 

How do I know that there 
are not, on the other hand, 
thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of readers who would 
see the menus disappear with- 
out a regret, caring not enough 
to drop me a line of protest? 
A newspaper woman in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, gives her frank 
opinion as follows: “ From the 
point of view of the editor of 
the woman’s column in a daily 
paper, who has to write menus 
every day in the week, I should 
say, Continue the menus by 
all means. They help a lot 
when it’s time to turn in my 
copy and the menu isn’t writ- 
ten. But from the point of 
view of the editor of the wom- 
an’s page who has spent many 
months in studying what wom- 
en want, I should say, Drop 
the menus and give that space 
to the sort of thing that oecu- 
pies.the rest of the Good Eat- 
ing department—new dishes, 
good recipes, good food com- 
binations, occasional menus, 
menus for special occasions 
and the like. Women never 
follow menus; they just get 
ideas from them. So, you 
see, I write them for my own 
department against my better 
judgment.” 

What we have done, thus far, 
is to obey the wish of neither 
side, and of both: we have 
worked out a new arrangement 
for the menu-builder whieh is 
practical, absolutely, is ed 
tional, and although it levies a 
small tax on the intelleetuai 
faculties, is easy. It offers 
some of the attractions of a 
game. Next month, if we con- 
tinue this plan, we will en- 
deavor to classify the recipes 
in the Good Eating department 
so the reader shall know under 
which head they belong and 
how they should be used. 

Won’t our friends make a 
fair trial of the new arrange- 
ment and write me their ex- 
perience and views with the 
utmost frankness? We want 
to please the greater number,. 
in this world of majority rule. 


$$$ have been sent Mrs 
May G. French, Mrs H. N. 
Rockwell, M. E. Gardner and 
others for letters giving their 
views of and experience with 
the advertisements in this mag- 
azine. One letter, from a 
woman in Kearny county, Kan- 
sas, says, in italies, “ Don’t 
take out the advs, or you must 
surely lose the esteem of the 
country people.” The writer 
goes on to say: “To people 
like us, who live in the coun- 
try, the advs are a great help. 
When my G. H. comes my 
husband declares I spend as 
much time reading the advs as 
the other part of the maga- 
zine. To the country woman, 
who has to depend on the 
country store for things, the 
advs are the finest thing in the 
world. No one ean realize the 
limitations of the country store 
unless one is dependent on it.” 

Mrs W, the writer of this 
letter, has our solemn promise 
that we will never, never omit 
the advertisements, excepting 
those that we find unsafe or 
unreliable, like the announee- 
ments of patent medicines or 
of dishonest concerns. Many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of 
undesirable advertising has 
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been excluded from our pages 
and will continue to be ex- 
eluded. 

It might be well for the reader 
to glance over once more our 
Guarantee on our announce- 
ment page at the front of the 
magazine. 

Were it not for the unfair 
discrimination involved in the 
bestowal of valuable advertis- 
ing without money and without 
price, I would print some of 
the stories of experiences with 
G. H. “advs” and advertisers 
received in response to this eal}. 
Some of them are highly inter- 
esting. If IL were in the place 
of some of the advertisers men- 
tioned, I certainly would give 
the letters publicity in the 
space devoted to my wares, for 
there conld be no heartier or 
more convincing recommenda- 
tion of the products in ques- 
tion. 

¢ 


Apropos the portrait of dear 
little Willie in last month’s 
“Talk.” I may as well dis- 
close the fact that our forth- 
coming, notable study in child 
discipline is to be in story 
form, a serial, to open in the 
November issue. The author is 
a novelist, a woman who has 


A downward glimpse, from the Editor's window 
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humor and wit and sympathy 
and has made a complete suc- 
cess, not only of novel writing, 
but of bringing up a family 
of children besides. Her name, 
and the title of the story, will 
be announced next month. The 
story is lively and highly di- 
verting, as well as helpful. 


“Tf you wish to make a suc- 
cess of the magazine,” writes a 
woman who signs herself “A 
New Subscriber,” “you will 
have to leave out all sugges- 
tions of typhoid fever germs, 
tuberculosis germs, ete; they 
have the opposite of a health- 
ful effect.” She goes on to 
say: “Suppose a woman does 
allow neighbors to shake germs 
in her jelly—that’s her busi- 
ness; don’t tell us all about it, 
and don’t suggest monkey-faced 
boys. Those thoughts are not 
uplifting. Let’s have a fine, 
helpful magazine, one that 
nervous people ean read (most 
people are nervous in this day 
and generation) without com- 
ing upon unpleasant sugges- 
tions.” 

I plead guilty to the publi- 
cation, deliberately and with a 
purpose, of some highly un- 
pleasant facts concerning the 
filthiness of much milk that is 
sold to unsuspecting families, 
and other neglect of the ordi- 
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nary precautions against the 
communication of disease by 
germs. The public is strangely 
slow to realize the peril in 
earelessly handled milk, and the 
only way of arousing the con- 
sumer against this evil is a 
eampaign of publicity, grim 
and repellent as it is. Would 
New Subscriber ignore facts of 
such deadly import? Their 
presence in the magazine has 
been counterbalanced by in- 
spiring facts and messages, oc- 
eupying more space and with 
greater prominence. 


A brilliant woman, whose 
name would be recognized by 
every reader, wrote me the 
other day: “Do let me tell 
you how heartily I feel you 
are to be congratulated on 
Good Tlousekeeping. If only 
you will be given grace to keep 
it so frankly teehnieal, so self- 
respecting and unmawkish, so 
free from miscellaneous fiction 
and so practically sensible, you 
will certainly make it in a class 
by itself among the magazines. 
It is the only one of the woman 
magazines I can read without 
a giggle.” 

“ Miscellaneous fiction,” it is 
pertinent to remark, is not a 
part of our new program. 
“@q. H. fiction” is to have a 
distinet purpose, in the way of 
uplift, good cheer and various- 


ly lightening the burdens of 
housekeeping and home-mak- 
ing. Furthermore, the maga- 
zine is to be enlarged by the 
addition of enough pages so 
that the monthly story or stor- 
ies will not encroach upon the 
more immediately practical fea- 
tures, 

It is your magazine, friends, 
as well as ours, in the big new 
building; write me frankly 
what you want and what you 
don’t like. 


Holman Day knows the state 
of Maine even as Ian Maclaren 
knew the Highlands and Drum- 
tochty. If there isn’t a group 
of girls somewhere away down 
in Maine who import a bach- 
elor clergyman every summer 
and draw lots for him, and 
then neatly take him into camp. 
—and a Maine camp is bliss, 
every time—then I am totally 
mistaken. The “ Moosehorn 
Maids” are not too good to be 
true. And isn’t the humor of 
the story delicious! 


The Emmanuel movement, 
which G. H. was the first mag- 
azine to take up, at the begin- 
ning of 1907, will continue to 
be a special and leading fea- 
ture. 


a 


Westward across the Connecticut from the editorial windows 
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September: Is the Cellar Clean ? 


Attention should be called to the cellar, which is a source of very grave danger. 
The subject has been quite thoroughly ventilated so far as keeping decaying fruits 
and vegetables therein, but this is only one source of the evil which menaces. Yet few 
go beyond this, except to open the windows in summer, in order to produce a change 
of air; but this opening of the windows gives only a partial and slight relief from the 
foul air which circulates up the stairs, through opened doors or the erevices of closed 
ones, through furnace pipes and between the interstices of closed registers. 

There is only one way in which to properly air the cellar when the furnace fire 
is not in operation. In late fall and early spring, as well as during the hottest months 
of the summer; in fact, whenever the weather does not necessitate a fire in the furnace, 
every cellar should be provided with a small stove, one which has an undeniably strong 
draft, and at least as frequently as once a week a brisk fire should be started in this 
stove and kept up for at least an hour or two, even if the temperature outside be 110 
degrees in the shade. The pipe from this stove may be carried directly into the fur- 
nace chimney, or even into the furnace pipe. In the latter case a damper must be 
placed in the pipe, close to the end where it enters the furnace, so when there is a fire 
in the furnace, this ean be closed, and there will be no draft down the little stove. 

The object of the stove is twofold. First, and most important, is to change the 
air in the cellar, to purify it and to send the bad air rushing up and out into the cold, 
or into the warm world. Open wide the drafts and give the stove every opportunity 
to suck in all the foul air. Pure, fresh air will then rush into the cellar to take the 
place of it. 

Again, everyone knows that furnace pipes rust, and have to be frequently renewed. 
This is owing to the dampness which is bound to collect in every cellar. The expense 
attendant upon placing a stove in the cellar, lighting and caring for the fire, will be 
several hundred-fold compensated for in the added length of time the furnace pipes 
will last. The cost of repairing a furnace is not slight, particularly when the tin man 
or stove man charges so liberally for his time. 

And while on the subject of furnaces let us reiterate the advice that when the 
furnace fires are out in the spring every pipe should be taken down and all soot brushed 
out, the furnace should be thoroughly cleaned, every spoonful of ashes being seraped 
up and carried out of the cellar. If this is not done, they will gather dampness and 
offer breeding places for germs. Some people allow all this to go until fall when they 
are about ready to start the furnace fire, but this is poor policy in every sense of the 
word. 

Another caution: Don’t neglect to have dampers placed in all your furnace pipes, 
not only for the saving of fuel in winter, but also to keep the cellar air out of the 
living reoms in summer. Closed registers are not sufficient for this latter purpose, 
so do not trust to them entirely. 

The cellar should be thoroughly cleaned twice a year: Open the windows. Sweep 
the walls, ceiling and floor of one-half the room. Brush and clean the movable articles 
and place them in the cleaned half. Then finish cleaning the remainder of the room. 
Sweep and dust a second time. Wash all the windows; and whitewash where necessary. 
Inspect the cellar once a week and never allow any animal or vegetable matter to 
decay there. 
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# A resourceful youth in our family, 
whose room was situated on the top 
floor, and who suffered often from lack 
of hot water, owing to other members of 
the family drawing off the supply in the 
lower part of the house, resorted to strat- 
egy to attain his ends. His faucets were 
of the single nozzle type, wherein the 
hot and cold water mix as they come out. 
On the refusal of the hot water to flow 
for his needs, he would promptly put a 
rubber stopper in the nozzle, leave the 
hot-water faucet open and open the cold 
faucet. The greater cold pressure would 
find its way out of the hot water faucet 
of his “enemy,” and this party, assum- 
ing that the hot supply was exhausted 
pro tem, would turn off his faucet, where- 
upon the stopper in the eulprit’s faucet 
would be blown out by the excess pres- 
sure, thus reporting “ all’s well with the 
hot water.” <A “ caught-in-the-act ” epi- 
sode and a family trial put an end to the 
rogue’s maneuvers, which it was found 
had been going on for a long time. L. D. 


# At a recent card party each guest 
was asked to draw a score card from a 
vase, to determine the table at which she 
was to play. These score cards were tiny 
animals eut out of ordinary calling cards, 
and there was a different animal for each 
table. There was a set of four eats, one 
of bunnies, one of Teddy bears, and one 
of elephants. They were just large 
enough to keep tally on, and then most 
of us carried them away with us for the 
amusement of the children at home. The 
expense was practically nothing, as the 
hostess copied the drawings from illustra- 
tions. L. W. 


#@ My twelve-year-old boy complained 
that practicing at the piano made 

back ache; investigation showed that 
when properly seated on the piano stool 
his feet were several inches from the 
floor. This position used the muscles of 
the back in supporting the weight of 
limbs in such a way that the lumbar 
region (small of the back) was thrown 


backward, causing the upper portion 
of the spine to be thrown forward 
in an endeavor to equalize the weight 
of the body, thus reversing the nor- 
mal position of the spine. The rem- 
edy is so simple that no parent ean afford 
to neglect the condition. A footstool 
just high enough to place the thighs in 
a nearly horizontal position, when the 
child is properly seated on the piano 
stool, will entirely overcome the “ tired 
back” condition. Dr Warren Davis. 


# I struggled long to get the little cakes 
out of the fluted patty pans without 
breaking the “frilly” edges. One day I 
discovered that by pressing the opposite 
edges of the pan together in two or three 
different places the cake dropped out in 
absolutely perfect condition. A. 


# If you wish to gather by hand and 
baste at the same time, the following 
method will be found very easy. Sup- 
pose you plan to gather to a gauge of 
once and a half: Cut a piece of card- 
board one and one-half inches long, with 
a nick at the end of the inch. With your 
needle gather up one and one-half inches 
of goods, draw the gathers up into an 
inch space and set a small basting stitch. 
Thus you have drawn your “once and 
a half” into the proper space and have 
done your basting all with one turn of 
the wrist, so to speak. Intervals of an 
inch will be found close enough for ordi- 
nary basting. If not, draw three-fourths 
of an inch into a half-inch space. E. H. 


# When I first went to housekeeping I 
actually suffered for “ rags,” so now my 
gift to a prospective bride is often a 
“rag-bag.” In the first place, I make a 
generous laundry bag of rose-sprinkled 

n eretonne. This has a _ pocket 
stitched on the outside for handkerchiefs, 
turnovers, ete. Inside of this I put 
twelve kitchen towels, twelve dish towels, 
made of flour sacks neatly hemmed, six 
of glass toweling and six of cheap, dark 
but pretty gingham for wiping pots and 
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pans. Then in go six dish-cloths of 
erash, six wash-cloths for common use 
and six nice ones for bedroom use. Then 
there will be a large square of white out- 
ing flannel to wrap bread in, a piece of 
white muslin for the ironing table, a 
half dozen dust cloths of  silkoline, 
several dark cloths for wiping up the 
polished floor outside the rugs and six 
large floor rags for the kitchen. Some- 
times I add a dusting cap and a clothes- 
pin apron. C. §. 


had some difficulty with blurring 
when stenciling. I used oil paints with 
turpentine as a thinning medium at first, 
but found, in spite of the care I took to 
wipe superfluous color out of the brush, 
it still blurred. I changed to gasoline, 
which evaporates more rapidly, and thus 
remedied the difficulty to a great extent. 
My method is this: Have a brush for 
each color. Just before applying the 
brush to the material, for one part of 
the design, prepare another brush by 
dipping into the color you wish to use 
next, wipe it against the edge of dish, 
then leave it to evaporate while using 
the first color. When you are ready for 
the color, it is ready for you; just dry 
enough and just color enough in the 
brush to bring out a clear design. Keep 
each brush prepared with the color you 
next wish to use. L. B. 


@ Here is a homely use for the fragrant 
bayberry, which will be a comfort to 
those who enjoy “ doing up” their dainty 
belongings. Make a flat pad of two 
pieces of any strong cotton material of 
neutral tint, having a layer of bayberries 
between. The heat from the iron will 
. draw out the wax from the berries, clean- 
ing the iron and also giving out a deli- 
cious odor. B. P. 


@ Two boys came to my door—Bertie, 
whom I knew, and his friend. I was first 
greeted by the stranger, who in a pro- 
fessional tone inquired, “Does Mrs Johns 
live here?” Whereat he received a nudge 
from Bertie, who, with an embarrassed 
laugh, said, “Get out, this is Mrs Jones!” 
I invited them in and Bertie immediately 
began, “This boy and I are going into 
business and here is our ecard,” handing 
me a neatly printed card about five by 
eight inches in size, which will explain 
itself: “This card is distributed for 
the purpose of helping housewives. Ev- 
ery day, if desired, a boy will come to 
do errands and odd jobs about the house, 


such as sweeping sidewalks, cleaning cel- 
lars and back yards, polishing doorknobs, 
beating mats, shoveling snow, and doing 
little odd jobs in carpentry. Service be- 
tween the hours of 9 to 12 a m and 1 to 
5 P m on Saturdays, and on other week 
days from 3.30 to 5.30 p m. If you 
want any work done by us, please put 
this ecard in the window, in plain view.” 
“We have five cents for sweeping walks,” 
said the stranger, “beat two mats for 
five cents, and for eleaning cellars 
charge according to the size, or we will 
work for fifty cents a week.” He said 
they would come arcund twice a day, be- 
fore and after school, to see if my card 
was up. Soon Bertie told me that an- 
other boy had been taken into partner- 
ship, but that I was to give money to 
no one but himself, as he was the treas- 
urer. The idea is a good one. J. H. 
Crane. 


# Tight caps on eans and jars may often 
be started by the following simple device: 
Take two sticks of wood as thick as the 


hight of the eap, and placing them one 
on each side of the cap and parallel to 
each other, wind a few folds of strong 
cord around the further ends to hold 
them from separating further, then, 
grasping the nearer ends tightly, turn 
them in the direction to unscrew the cap. 
By making the ends beyond the cap short 
enough in proportion to those in the hand, 
a leverage can be obtained powerful 
enough to prevent slipping and long 
enough to overcome any resistance. Soft 
wood is better than hard, being less likely 
to force the shape of the eap, while a 
little yielding of the wood to conform to 
the round of the cap gives it a stronger 
grip upon the metal. D. W. 


@ If you plan to be away from home for 
a few days and are worried because there 
is no one upon whom you ean depend to 
water your cherished plants, try the fol- 
lewing scheme, which is merely an appli- 
cation of a well-recognized law of phys- 
ies. Arrange your flower pots and 
saucers on the floor around a high box 
or chair. Place on the chair a good-sized 
pail of water. Cut from a piece of 
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unbleached muslin strips long enough to 
reach from the inside .of the pail to 
each of the flower pots. Sew or tie all 
of these strips of muslin together at one 
end and fasten to an iron ring or other 
weight so that they will sink to the bot- 
tom of the water. Now lead the other 
ends of the muslin strips to the plants, 
one to each pot. In a few minutes you 
will find that the strips are acting like 
wicks and distributing the water drop by 
drop to each of the plants. A wide 
strip will drop more water for a large 
plant, and a narrow strip less water for 
a small plant. If your water pail is 
large enough the plants will be kept moist 
for three or four days. A. C. 


# In a Fifth avenue art gallery I saw 
a collection of original sketches by a 
famous sculptor which were charmingly 
and inexpensively mounted. These 
sketches were all the same size, and were 
placed on a shelf which goes all the way 
around the little room. Each drawing 
was covered with a glass cut exactly the 
same size and was held in place by four 
glass-headed thumb-tacks. I had several 
fine prints, unframed, so I had glasses 
eut to fit these, and mounted them in a 
row above my bookshelves. The wall of 
tan burlap makes an excellent back- 
ground, and the effect is better than if 
the prints were framed. R. P. 


# Blue pencils of the kind used for 
writing on china and glass have proved 
invaluable for labeling my transparent 
supply jars, jelly glasses and canned 
fruit. Provided the glass is clean and 
dry and the writing is close to the bot- 
tom where the hand does not often touch 
it, the label will last a long time. P. S. 


# I have found the tiny, invisible hair- 
pins of great help in making net cur- 
tains. They are much easier to use than 
pins or basting, for they run in easily 
and do not have to be placed so close 
as bastings. Better than all, they do not 
slip out, but “stay put,” as pins will 
never do. G. 


@ If you are near the haunts of the early 
wild flowers in the late summer take up 
and pot a cluster of hepatica with its 
natural soil, being careful not to include 
too many leaves or disturb the plants, 
and that the pot is not too large. Set the 
plants in a shady spot and keep watered 
till you return home. Do not take your 
treasure directly into the house on your 


arrival home; wait until it has been ex- 
posed to the first two or three light frosts 
of October. Then see that its first house- 
home is a cool room. In two or three 
weeks give it a higher temperature and 
keep well watered. As soon as the buds 
appear, set it in the kitchen next the 
window for an almost hothouse heat and 
moisture. Your patience will be rewarded 
by a mass of dainty blooms, varying in 
tints from pure white and a delicate 
lavender or pale bluish pink to a deep 
sky blue. A friend of mine was so suc- 
cessful that a pot of these frail wood- 
fairies graced her Thanksgiving table. 
A clump of partridge berries treated in 
the same way, but kept always in a cool 
room and very freely watered (I always 
keep the saucer half full of water), will 
not only keep fresh, but grow and bloom, 
the berries enlarging with the moisture. 
This is a great improvement on the method 
of raising them in a glass jar. None of 
their beauty is shut in, and the delicate 
vines have room to ereep and drape the 
pot with their graceful sprays. Fre- 
quent sprinkling is a substitute for the 
moisture of the closed jar. <A. P. 


#1 am making dainty little “geisha” 
lounging robes, stenciled, as Christmas 
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presents for my girl friends. These are 
quickly and easily made, for one needs 
only to be able to sew a straight seam. 
When ready to seam up, the gown resem- 
bles an old-fashioned paper doll dress. 
(See diagram.) Take two widths of 
material each three and one-half yards long 
for a full-length kimono; seam together 
for half their length; eut four similar 
slashes, parallel to the selvages, to free 
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the sleeves from the body of the gown 
(bb, aa). These sleeves may be eut off 
as short as desired, but are prettiest 
when allowed to fall to the knee (cc, dd). 
Double the dotted line and sew up, join- 
ing, of course, b to b, a to a, c to ¢ and 
d tod. The outside of the sleeves (the 
selvage side) is seamed up also, leaving 
apertures for the hands (ss). The inside 
is left open and the edges hemmed (ee, 
ff). Tuck in the extra width of shoul- 
ders, stencil a border on the sleeves and 
edge as indicated in diagram, and fin- 
ish with an ,ordinary kimono binding, 
knee depth, of a color harmonizing with 
the decoration. A soft, clinging mate- 
rial is the most graceful to use for these 
gowns. M. R. 


-@T have at last found a laundry bag 
that cannot elusively conceal in its depths 


any small article. This new bag is very 
simple in construction. It is a square of 
a yard, or more, of any material that is 
strong enough for the purpose; bright 
eretonne is very good. This square is 
hemmed and each corner turned back half 
an inch. On each of the blunted corners 
thus made is sewed a loop of tape four 
inches long. In use hang all four loops 
on one hook in your closet and you will 
have a bag easily filled. When washday 
eomes take down your bag by the four 
loops, drop all but one, and all the con- 
tents will fall out. Smaller bags can be 
made in the same way of fancy hand- 
kerchiefs. C. 


# A friend who keeps a cow uses a cake- 
maker for a churn, and says she never 
had a more satisfactory substitute. For 
whipping a large amount of mashed po- 
tato it is unequaled. F. T. 


# Two narrow rolls of surgical bandages 
cost twenty cents—and they are always 
in demand in our house! I bought at 
a department store five yards of surgical 
cotton gauze and divided it into halves. 
I then cut strips two inches wide by two 
and one-half yards long and obtained 
aaa rolls, saving in eash $3.35. 

& The rolls when finished should be 
wrapped in new paper, sealed and given 


a thorough baking in a hot oven. This 
sterilizes the cloth and makes the rolls 
as safe to use as the more expensive 
sterile surgical bandage. The Editors. 


# I have an old table of handsome, artis- 
tie design, in San Domingo mahogany, 
which takes a brilliant polish, but each 
leaf of the table was cracked from one 
end to the edge of the other. I bought 
five cents’ worth of yellow beeswax, soft- 
ened it and mixed with it a little burnt 
umber, which I squeezed from a tube. 
I filled the eracks, smoothed it off with 
a warm knife and removed the surplus 
wax with naphtha. Then I allowed it 
to stand twenty-four hours to harden and 
cleaned the table thoroughly with naph- 
tha (aleohol will do as well) and polished 
it with paraffin oil and pumice stone 
(powdered). The cracks are not notice- 
able four feet from the table and without 
previous knowledge of their existence 
would not be suspected. A  cabinet- 
maker with whom I talked about repair- 
ing the table told me that it would cost 
anywhere from fifteen dollars to twenty- 
five dollars. E. W. 


# In one of the elaborate “camps” in 
the Adirondacks I saw a stone fireplace 
with the deep seats on both sides of it 
made of stone. In the rough walls they 
seemed most suitable and attractive, and 
when cushioned and filled with pillows 
they were very comfortable as well. This 
would be attractive in any summer cot- 
tage. J. H. 


# My gem pan has been laughed at many 
times before use, but bowed down to 
after use. I take a new, bright, tin gem 
pan and fill the eight compartments with 
the following articles: Serews, screw- 
hooks, tacks, picture hangers, brads, nails, 
brass thumb tacks and glass thumb tacks. 
When a little “ fixing” is needed I start 
with my “gem pan,” a tack hammer and 
the set of tools that come in a handle 
and I am “there with the goods every 
time.” E. H. M. 


# It may be interesting to some mothers 
to know that two bad habits in my family 
were cured by gifts rather than punish- 
ment—in fact, after punishment had 
failed in results. The little girl of the 
house bit her finger nails so badly that 
it seemed a hopeless ease. She was prom- 
ised some rabbits if she would stop, and 
the rabbits were bought with the under- 
standing that they would go back to the 
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shop if the nails did not grow. So fear- 
ful was she that she would lose them that 
with reminders and her own careful guard- 
ing, she overcame the inclination until 
the habit was so far in the past that 
there was no desire to resume it. The 
rabbits are now full grown and the nails 
have seldom been bitten sinee they ar- 
rived. In the same way a little boy has 
been broken of the habit of sucking his 
thumb by the gift of an express eart, 
which it was his dearest wish to own. The 
cart would disappear for a whole day 
when there was any forgetting, and it 
soon did its work! A. 8. 


# Kodak pictures before mounting inva- 
riably and obstinately curl the wrong way. 
When mounting in thin-sheeted albums 
they should be fastened at the upper cor- 
ners only; therefore, they persist in eurl- 
ing at the bottom. Try placing the print 
face downward on a smooth surface (top 
of a library table) and while pressing 
the straight edge of a rule held parallel 
to one edge of the print, pull the print 
up. This stretches the paper a little, 
and the eurling is smoothed out, or even 
slightly reversed, which is desirable. S. 


# TI find the most satisfactory thermom- 
eter for the living room to be one of 
the common cheap dairy thermometers. 
They cost little, and being graduated only 
within living temperatures, the scale is 
conveniently short, while the degrees are 
conveniently long. Moreover, since they 
have no wood or metal backing, but are 
only glass tubes, the size of one’s finger, 
with the seale inside, they are much less 
unornamental than other thermometers of 
like cost. If one wants to pay two or 
three times as much, one ean get from 
the dealers in scientific instruments a 
thermometer much like the floating dairy 
thermometer, but with a stem the size of 
a lead pencil and nearly twice as long. 
These are accurate, and being practi- 
eally nothing more than a solid glass rod 
with the seale marked on the outside are 
almost indestructible. A. B. 


© For years I had made a practice of 
conscientiously reading the advertising 
sections in the magazines for the sake 
of the suggestive helps in household mat- 
ters, and I find that the easiest way of 
keeping this store of knowledge is to elip 
out the particularly interesting adver- 
tisements—those that suggest new meth- 
ods or those that describe articles which 
one may wish to purchase later—and file 
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them in a card-index box. Such a box 
consists of alphabetical tab-cards and 
may be easily made or may be bought at 
any stationery store. Mark on each clip- 
ping the magazine from which it was 
taken and the issue of it. File away 
under headings of foods, furniture, 
kitchen needs, ete. We read and see 
many advertisements to which we would 
later refer, but cannot. The suggestive 
value of such a collection is very great 
actual purchasing is invaluable. 
Cc. 


# To keep food hot for the belated school- 
girl or shopper put a saucepan filled 
with hot water in the oven and place the 
food between two plates over it. If the 
oven is very hot leave the door slightly 
ajar. In this way the heat is kept moist. 
and the result is a dinner that will keep 
hot for an hour or two, without becom- 
ing dried and tasteless. L. H. 


# Perhaps the most unique wedding pres- 
ent I received was a set of embroidered 


strips for a linen closet. The set consists 
of four strips of linen; each has one edge 
sealloped in flat buttonhole stitch and 
bears one line of verse, also embroidered. 
The inscriptions on mine are very famil- 
iar lines taken from Schiller’s “ Das Lied 
von der Glocke.” I. H. 


# Give your maid the use of an electric 
flash-light for going to and from her 
room or down cellar and she will bless 
you for it, and you will save danger of 
fire from lamp or candle. If you have 
never used a flash-light lamp by your 
bed, at home or for traveling you have a 
comfort yet to try. There are many 
kinds, but the short-length, tubular shape 
I like the best. A battery lasts two or 
three months and ean be renewed at 
any electric supply store for thirty cents 
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and you have many dollars’ worth of 
comfort. Such a treat to go down stairs 
with, in the night, or to see the time! 
And the little tubes are splendid in a 
sleeping ear or in a strange hotel. N. P. 


# For place cards at a dinner party I 
used paper dolls fancifully dressed, but 
in place of their heads I pasted heads 
eut from photographs of the guests, and 
thus each found his own place. Leading 
from the dolls’ hands to the usual “ pie” 
in the center were ribbons, but instead 
of gifts, there were attached to the ends 
of the ribbons cards, on which were written 
some particular “ stunt ” the person must 
do—a song, a story or an impromptu 
limerick—before the souvenir could be 
seeured. M. E. 


# Pour jellies, such as lemon, ete, while 
still warm, into sherbet glasses and leave 
to harden on ice. One may be served 
to each person and the jelly need not 
be stiff enough to make unmolding pos- 
sible. F. B. 


# My little nephew was recovering from 
an illness, and the days passed very 
slowly. One afternoon, when every 
known game seemed very old and tire- 
some, I devised something new. I found 
an advertisement of portable houses and 
eut the doors so that they would open. 
Then, looking through both the reading 
pages and advertisements of several mag- 
azines, I eut out animals, figures, ete. 
I would place one of these at a time 
inside the doors, and the boy would eag- 
erly open them to see what was inside; 
each new surprise was very welcome. 
It is obvious that one can draw a house 
with doors without much trouble, if he 
has not a printed one. Try this and you 
will be surprised at the pleasure it will 
afford without any eost. C. F. 


# This is not a discovery, but a demand 
for one. Could not the city girl who 
is anxious to earn money offer to act as 
“ guide, philosopher and friend” to her 
country sister when she comes to town? 
I have heard so many people lament the 
hours lost in unplanned and unwise 
sightseeing and shopping and the many 
opportunities missed. Inquiries at a 
Y. M. C. A. have not been responded to 
by the proper persons. E. 8. 


@ When we bought a go-cart for our 
baby, it puzzled us as to how we could 
arrange it so that the wind would not 
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blow on her head. She was so small that 
the back had to be let down flat. My 
husband solved the problem by buying 
a piece of rep of the same shade as the 
upholstering. We cut a piece large 
enough to go completely around the back 
of the cart, hemmed it, tacked it securely 
on, and suspended it from the handle by 
cords of the same color. This curtain 
serves to keep out the sun as well as the 
wind. W. E. C. 


#I was annoyed by the loosening of 
the knobs on my dresser drawers. I 
removed the bolts on which the knobs 
were screwed and on them placed rub- 
ber washers such as are used on faucets. 
Then, when the knobs were again screwed 
snugly on the ends of the bolts, the wash- 
ers, fast between the bolt heads or nuts 
and the inside surfaces of the drawers, 
prevent the bolts from turning and thus 
working loose. E. J. 


# Before I was married my mother gave 
me the benefit of her years of experience 
in keeping table linen, and provided me 
with six large flour sacks, blued a deep 
blue. At the top of each she had made a 
easing and run a tape. These sacks were 
to keep my best table linen, when not in 
use. After using a set of cloth and nap- 
kins it was to be washed immediately, 
dried thoroughly and placed in the sacks 
unironed. When needed again it was the 
work of an hour or more to sprinkle or 
dip and iron them. Mother had learned 
by sad experience that tablecloths and nap- 
kins which were laid away ironed would 
not only turn yellow, but often would cut 
through where folded. C. O. 


# The box couch is one of the useful 
articles of furniture most frequently built 


by the amateur home earpenter. We 
have one which is doubly useful, because 
it is so made that it ean be opened from 
either side: there is never any delay in 
trying to raise the lid from the wrong 
side. The box is strongly made, but the 
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cover, instead of being hinged directly 
to the box, is fastened by hinges to two 
thin strips of iron about two inches wide, 
and in length equaling the width of the 
box. Any blacksmith or machine shop 
ean supply the strips and attach the 
hinges at small expense, and one is well 
repaid by the convenience of the arrange- 
ment. The end plan of the box looks 
like the illustration. J. S 


# The most satisfactory salt-shaker we 
have ever found for ordinary use is made 
of wood, no metal 
’ whatever about it. The 
top screws on. The 
salt never cakes in it, 
nor seems damp, and 
the perforations never 
become clogged. The 
shakers are Japanese, 
and are laequered red 
with a little gold decoration. They are 
cheap and are unbreakable. They do 
not seem to be an article of general com- 
merce and deserve to be manufactured 
at home. “ Ajam.” 


# Our home is of the kind people really 
live in; and as one result we have a great 
deal of company. For a long time I 
have been cutting out and saving the very 
best short stories I could find in both 
old and new magazines. I have mounted 
them all in a big serap book, where there’s 
room for many more new ones. This 
book is a:ways kept near a big, comfort- 
able chair by the fireplace and it cer- 
tainly is a treasure. Our guests enjoy 
it and are always sure to find many stor- 
ies they have never read before. C. C. 


# A club composed of brides and youth- 
ful matrons has passed a law forbidding 
conversation on “the three D’s” at any 
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of their meetings. “The three D’s” 

, disease and domestics, and the rea- 
sons for making such a rule are obvious 
to every thoughtful woman. Violations 
of this regulation are punished by a fine, 
and during the first few months a nice 
little sum was thus collected, and given 
to a local charity in which all the mem- 
bers were interested. Of late, however, 
the standard of conversation is said to 
be improved and fines are comparatively 
infrequent. L. H. W. 


# I had some asbestos table mats which 
grew so soiled I hated to use them. A 
clerk at the counter where they are sold 
told me to lay the mats for a few min- 
utes on a glowing fire in the furnace. [ 
did so, handling them very carefully on 
a garden fork, and they came out with 
the dirt burned off and as white as when 
new. I. G. C. 


# An inexpensive joy to children is made 
by inflating a large, tough paper bag 
either with the mouth or a small bicyele 
pump and tying a cord around the 
opening. The product can be used as 
a hand or football and with a little care 
will last several hours. Nothing and no- 
body can be injured and a new one is 
quickly made. E. F. 


# TI noticed from my window one day a 
lady and her wee daughter coming down 
the walk. The little girl tripped and 
fell, cutting the stocking knee into a hope- 
less condition. The mother, picking her 
up kindly, walked her back until they 
found the stumbling block (a rough, un- 
even flagging), and made the child walk 
backward and forward over it, lifting her 
feet each time over the offending place. 
The little lesson. learned, they both went 
on their way smiling. E. G. 
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343 
Kodak prints, to prevent curling .... 342 
Linen closet, shelf strips for ......... 342 
Linen, preserving table .............. 343 
Net curtains, hairpins for pinning .... 340 
Patty pans, removing cakes from..... 338 
338 
cards, paper Goll 343 
Plant watering device ..........ceees 339 
338 
Scrap 344 
344 
341 
Tools, houmewWlfe’s 341 
Wildflowers, home-grown ......++++++ 340 
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